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GY. —Mr. Joyer, F. Gs. will commence 
yse on GENERAL, PHYSICAL, and THEORETIC 
, on Friday, the 13th inst. at a quarter-past 12 o'clock. 
a. Lectures will be delivered on Mondays, Wednes- 
ridays, ray a ma oad 13 to a quarter-past 1, until 
k in M 
“— ‘ADE MORG GAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
AAS. €. ATKINSON, ', Beoretary to the Council. 
_University © College, London, Feb. 3, 1 


[;XHIBITION. —Art-Union or Lonpon.— 
The CARTOONS received in competition for = te Premium 
E HUNDRED POUNDS offered by this Soc are now 
XHIBITED at the Gallery oft the New Bociety © of Painters 

ater | Selene, 33, Pall Mall bers will be admitted 

ng the receipt for the en ae year; or by Tickets, 
te obtained gratuitously on application at the Office. 
send their names to the Commitee, for the purpose 
pended to their Cartoons, if they desire it. 
0 o'clock daily, till Saturday next. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


——__——_ 
EOLOGICAL COLLECTION.—To be 
SOLD,a MAHOGANY CABINET of BRITISH FOSSILS, 
stratigraphically y arranged, from the newest Tertiary to the oldest 
| inclusive, comprising nearly a thousand species and some 
d specimens, all classed and named, with Catalogue, 








"he me. to view, apply to Mr. Tennant, No. 149, Strand. 


R. SOWERBY, 50, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, begs to announce that he has just received for 
sale thirty-two cases of INSECTS of all classes, mostly Cole: a a 
from INDIA. They are all in the finest condition, and will be 
sold on reasonable terms, for cash only. 
as . A fine assortment of MINER ALS and SHELLS constantly 





Thesaurus Conchyliorum, Part VI., and Mineral 
Conchology, No, 113, are now ready. 


QINGING. —Mrs. A. GIBBS ~ (formerly ‘Miss 
‘9 GRADDON), of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane), has the 
honour to announce that she gives LESSONS in the higher 
branches of VOCAL MUSIC. Terms, &c. may be known ai 
Graddon & Co.'s, Pianoforte Makers aud Music Publishers, 54, 
Albany-street, Regent's Park. 


MHE OFFICE of VICE-PRINCIPAL in the 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL, will shortly be 

vacant. Noone will be appointed who has not obtained a First 

Class (or —e equiv alent honour) in Classics, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Salary, 300/. and the right of taking boarders. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal. 





"0 PRIVATE and EPISCOPAL PATRONS. 
—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, middle with a 
e family, seeks to obtain “moderate P PREP EAM SNT. The 
Advertiser is Chaplain to ad »bleman by whom he 
ean be highly recommended, oe as ty his Diocesan and Dig- 
nitaries of the Church, Being familiar with ali kinds of tuition, 
he would not object to be non-resident pte. or ge ag em 


toa on’ of distinction. — Address to the Rev. P. 
Piccadill, 

PRIZE. F ESS AYS. — FIFTEEN GUINEAS 
GUINEAS are hereby offered by the METRO- 
POLITAN DRAVE Ks’ ASSOCIATION, as Prizes for the best 
and second b Addresses _respe -etively” on the POWER, IN- 
TEREST, ‘and. DUTY of the PUBLIC to effect a general early 
closing of shops in ALL TRADES; the Addresses not to excced 
four pages 8vo. in brevier ty 
The Author’s name and Tesidence must be enclosed in an accom- 
panying sealed envelope, having on the outside an initial or mark 
canipending to that affixed to the Essay. On the decision of the 
‘dja cators to the successful competitors, letters only will be 








All MSS. must be forwarded free, and marked “ Essay,” on 
before the 25th of February, to the Secretary, at the Offices, 353, 
Strand, from whom any further information may be obtained. 

= following gentlemen have consented to become the Adjudi- 
rs :—the Rey, H. Melvill, B.D. yey of Haileybury College ; 
38 8. Conquest, M.D. F.R.S.; and Ambrose Moore, Esq. 

By order of the Central Boa rd, 

Laden, Jan. 1846. CHAS. NASH, Secretary 

The Metropolitan and Provincial Press will “confer quent 
a by noticing in their col this 


Peet PAINTING.—The discovery ‘of this 


interesting study enables cunts unacquainted with drawing 
to become masters of the art in three lessons. Mr. T. R. KING, 
the inventor, engazes to make his pupils so —— as to enable 
them to outline and colour a drawing, either ui or canvas, 
in the short space of one hour. A remarkable is hereby 
attained, by enabling a pupil, in his views from maiere, pourtray 
in private study what the eye may have treasured, so as to com- 
the same as correctly, with all its interesting beauties. as if 

it had been finished at once upon the spot. Terms, taught 
feetly in turer Lessons, for one guinea ; pupils attended at their | % 
bbe yy for “ charge of 1. lis, 6d. various specimens on 

r. King’s Drawing / emy, 5, Church-row, fe 

2 the “ ty y. “ri — or 
“Mr. King has sueceeded in making a discovery in 
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READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Now Reapy—Delivered Gratis, 
EW A 


FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This plan provides an unlimited ney of Standard Works—all 
the. Lay Books—and the right of Members urchase any Work 
des as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
publistied price. € Duplicat 
0! P 


Also, the New Catalog 
it post-free to order, enclosing two 


withdrawn from the 
Library for oe 1888. 
Delivered 
to Mn But, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 





Gratis, and sen 
stamps, add 
ne Boe square. 


yo LIBRARIES and BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Books at pobuced pte 
7, ilkes’s (C. } Exploring Expedition in U.8., S vols. ry at 5il. 58,3 32.38. 
Velasco, by C. din Ly published at 1/. 11s. lhe. 
Conteriat Fleming . by B. Disraeli, 3 vols. oa at 1d, Lis, 6d. ; 


Fall of the Nan Sougu, a we pub. at 12. 1s. 6d. ; 
a % Ss Soldier on yim by Maxwell, 2 vols. pub. at 10 ioe 


Tom. Burke of “ Ours,” 2 vols. published at 14, 4s, ; 

Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, 2 vols. pentines at Ie 

Anti-Coningsby, 2 vols. pabliches at 21s. 

Pryings of a Postman, 1 vol. as ed at 7 re. Gd. 4s, 6d. 
J. Leath, 5, Paul's Churehyard. 

ALAMORGANSHIRE TONTIN NE. 

CAPITAL £65,000, in 6,500 SHARES of £10 each. 

Deposit £2 a. <. per Share. 


Thomas Mann, Esq. General Register Office, Somerset House. 
Richard Thomas Gore, Esq. pace: square, Ba 
Christopher Shapland, Esq. es Bristol. 


Edward Jay, Esa. 4, Princes-buildings Bath. 
Edward Smith, Esq. 5, —w -lane, London. 


clua 
Mr. R. P. Lemon, 3 North Parade, Bath. 


Stuckey's Banking company, Bath and Bristol 
Jones, page & Co. Loth London. 
Robarts, Curtis & Co. 15, Lombard- strect, London. 

A omnia, portion of shares in this Tontine having been 
appropriated to between 150 to 200 highly respectable parties (in 
various numbers), the remaining shares will be a. lotted to approved 
applicants. The subject of this Tontine is a valuable freehold pro- 
perty, producing a rental of 3,000/. per annum ; let on lease fora 
term of 21 years, from January, 1845, to highly responsible tenants. 

Each share of 104. will entitle the holder to nominate a separate 
life (either male or female) ; or any number of shares may be taken 
on the same life, which life must not be under 65 years, A list of 
Tf} ~~ — is provided for those parties who may wish to select 

‘rom. 





; 16s, 





Four per cent. per annum will be paid on all such shares for the 
first three years, whether the life of the nominee continues or 
drops. At the expiration of that period, all dropped lives will be 
expunged, and the net rental of the property be annually divi 
among those rf F, pan survive, e - will give 
acor _ increasing divi | suc 
— are shares atete srechares 10, each, the: dividend 
will be 134. per share per tg when 100, 262. ; and when 25, 
104/,; which will be annually paid to each individual shareholder ; 
and will thus continue jnacenee, until this valuable property 
falls into the h or shareholders, whose 
nominee shall be the veteadbey sore ivor 

Applications for prospectuses or ‘shares may be made to the 
Solicitors, or to the Actuary. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

J. A. GODDARD, Foreian and GENERAL 
Acent, Nd Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 

Ge ys -— Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and a through 
he Custo House, Works of Art, ee Bagenge tc. ; an 0 
= forward Effects to all of the World.—. nN Commniantens 
with which J, A. ‘an may Il be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and ¢ ~ ‘terns that = insure 
him future favours. — he of G. Jorrespon- 


dey} 
dents, = every i tion, may is Offices, 36 
Old Jew 
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‘Sas bp Suction. 
The STOCK of ARTISTS’ on ATERIALS 5. ae DIMES 
and ELAM, of Great RKussell-si 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at thelr Great Room, cing 
street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, February 24, and f 
lowing day, on the Premises, by direction of Mr. DIMES 


THE entire STOCK of ARTISTS’ MATE- 
. mt ~ 4 Semve, BS - + = & phen = Guns Basel. -street, 
who have dissolved partnership; consisting of prepared canvases, 
penis. and millboards, easels, brushes, oil ond’ water colours in 
ttles and boxes, pencils, portfolios, sketching materials, drawing 
paper and sketch-books, and every article qonmncted with the pro- 
— of nach Fine Arts; also utensils, consisting of canvas fraines, 
and s ae on and a collection of WATER- SoLOUK DRAW- 
is ENGRA AINGS and LITHOGRAPHS 8. 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday g, and Catal 














Which, for its elegance, si lar ease of accomplishment, “sf rare 
peauty, is deserving of much praise.”—ZBrighton Guardian, 


) SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, LECTURERS, 
SCHOOLS, &.—CHARLES BU TTON, Operative and 
hs isnufacturing ( hemist, 146, en Bars, Lomion (late —— 
ry has this day published, Fre %. Gd. ; 
NEW cot _DESORI IpTIV CATALOGUE or ‘EMIOAL 
8, &c., illustrated with  sozennl hundred Wood En- 
ue is a habetically, and includes 
‘orcelain for chemiaal and other purposes ; 
and ao Foreign Apversins for 0 ic Analysis ; Fur: 
Mees; Crucibles; Microscopes; P’ yy Electrotypic, and 
apne Electrical Apparatus. Also a and revi: List of 
ami a id Reagents, in which a considerable reduction has 


cle Illustrated Lies of Berlin and Decoien ] Porcelain, with ¢ a 


_ a Lat, may be had gratis, or by forwat 
itton has always in stock a quantit: tly of Anhydrous Ph Phos: 


rie Aid und Base ¢ for Den 








CAPITAL COLLECTION OF MODERN ENGRAVINGS. 1 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
et, James's-square, on THURSDAY, February 36, at 1 
precisely, 
VERY IMPORTANT COLLECTION of 

. a MODERN ENGRAVINGS, most of them brilliant 
art yall the Work the pro; merty of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
p hered Works rf faelle, Morghen, proofs ; the Madonna 
Sisto, and other Works, of Miiller, proofs; and early 


-—— 


Pelsing, 
L401 Martinet, 
Wille, 


Desclaux, 
Teed ] eae, 
: And the Works of the English School.’ 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


fe 
a 











Mr. 4 AL LEWIS, will SELL, at this ] House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, 12th, and two following ‘days, 


HE BOTANICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of the late THOMAS KNOWLTON, Esq, of 
Darley Dale, near Matlock, Derbyshire ; including Aldrovandus’ 
Works on Natural History, 13 vols.—Andrews’ Botanist’s Reposi- 
tory, 10 vols.—Astle on yriting—Aublet Histoire des P lantes, 4 
yols. red mor.—Blackwell’s Herball, 2 vols. presentation copy to 
Dr. Mead— Bloch Ichthyol ie, 6parts ‘in 3 vols. — Bolton's Funguses, 
3 vols.—Brander’s Hampshire Fossils —Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, 5 vols.—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 5 vols.— 
Buffon, &c. Histoire Naturelle, 42 vyols.—Camden Society Publica- 
tions, 42 vols.—Catalogue of Sir Joseph Banks’ Natural History, 
5 vols.—Catesby’s Carolina, 2 vols. —Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 32 vols.—Chaucer’s Works, 1598—Curtis’s Flora Londi- 
nensis,2 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 64 vols —Des Fon- 
taine’s Flora Atlantica, 4 vole.—Dibdin’s Typographical Autiqui- 
ties, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols.— Dibdin's 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols, &¢.— Drake's York—Ellis’s 
Corallines and Zoophytes, 2 vols.—Flora Danica, 7 vols.—Gents’ 
Works—Gerrard’s Herball— Parkinson's Herbal—Turner's ller- 
bal, and numerous other og ‘Haklnyts Voyages, first Edi- 
tion—Hickes’ Thesaurus, 3 vols, | paper—Hooker and Greville 
Icones Filicum, 2 vols.— Horsfield’ *e Zoology of Java—Hortus 
Indicus Malabaricus, 12 vols—Jacquin Yooneal lantarum Rariorum, 
3 vols.—Jacquin Hortus i nsis, 3 vols.—Jac- 
quin Flora Austriaca, 3 be A Collectanea Austriaca, 5 
vols. &c.—Latham’s Bird’s, 8 vols.— Linnieus's Works—Lodge’s Por- 
traits, 4 vols. India Proofs—Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols. 
Lyndewode Constitutiones Provinciales Ecclesi Anglice, printed 
ry . de Worde, 1499—Pettiver’s Works on Natural History, 3 
vols.—Pocock's Description of the East, 2 vols.—Politician'’s Cate- 
chism, 1658, extremely rare—Rosel Histoire Insectorum, 4 vols. 
red morocco—Russell’s Fishes of the Coromandel Coast, 2 vols,- 
Russell's aE Serpents, 2 vols.—Shawand Nodder's Naturalist’ 3 
iscellany, 24 vols.—Sloane’s Natural History of Jamaica, 2 vols, 
—Sowerby r “English Botany, 36 vols.—Stewart’s ¢ ‘atalogue of the 
Eshton Hall Library— Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 72 vola. 
—Transactions of the Horticultural Becket, 7 vols.— Transactions 
of the Linnean Society, 17 vols. &c. & 


By T. M, FISHER, on MONDAY, the 16th day of February, 1846, 
and following day: 8, at the Exc! hange Dining Rooms, Mane lester, 
commencing each morning punctually at 11 o'clock, 


THE highly valuable LIBRARY, Ancient Plate, 
splendid Collection of Paintings, Engravings, Bronses, 
Curious Antique Indian and China Ornaments a > Sao, 
Carved and ais Tay China Ornaments and 
whole collected with great care and expense by the ee iH nih nS 
LEGH, Esq. of ‘Adlington Vial, Cheshire, and now removed for 
the convenience 
The remarkably valuable Library, which is in excellent condi- 
tion, contains fine copies of the best Greek and Latin Classics; a 
valuable collection of illustrated Architectural and Antiquarian 
Works, among which are Admiranda Romanctams ae 
Rome, 1693—Columna Cochlis, Kom, 1704— Colonna Traj 
Rome, 172i—Vetus Arcus Augustinus, Roms, 1590; i Hamilton 
Collection, and many ae all in fine condition. Works in 
Div augs comprise t and valuable Works ~, ‘Deddrides, 
Blair, Stackhouse, Shuckford, Whiston, Calmet, Scott, and others ; 
in Axtiquity, of V er, Strutt, Monfaucon, Ogle, Grose, 
Summer, and eens ‘a olocy and Narcerar History, of 
sree, Willoughby, fated and others ; in Conc panees, 
f Da Costa, Lister, &c.; in Heraupry, by Gwillim, &.; 
aan by Evelyn, Pembroke, “_ and others. T 
Shakspere. Ben Jonson, Otway, Dryden, Corneille, Moliére, and 
others, and all the best. English Classics ; and a very curious and 
highly valuable collection of Pamphlets, published on various 
popular subjects during the last century, contained in 220 volumes. 
The limits of an advertisement will not admit a more ample 
enumeration, but it may be observed generally, that the whole 
collection, numbering about 4,000 volumes, is of the very highest 








“of 


el 
The Piate embraces several ve 7h handsome salvers, henatitulig 
worked, pair of table dishes, with covers, several tankards and 

— cups, table knives, forks, and spoons, candlesticks, large tea 


The Ou Patxtines include fpecinans by Rugendas, Hemskirk, 

John De Witt, Patel, De Hime, P. Wouvermans, Teniers, A 

Vanofi, Varel st, De Heem, Rugeh, F. Hal, Le Due, and Molinaer ; 

several Fomily Portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Peter Lely, 
ellowes, Hudson, and other eminent masters. 

"ioe the Exoravines will be found porepiete setof H ‘a 
Works, fine early impressions; several choice Ween of Faber 
Heuston, Gavelot, Dingslet, Miller, and V orstern 

RONZES comprise 25 beautiful Figures, illustrative of the 
Hecthen Mythology; curious East Indian and China hay TE 
beautiful collection of Ancient China, comprising boy 
Jars, Vases, and other ornamen Figures ; also three Chinese 
and japanned Screens, curiously carved ; four ie Indian 
Cabinets, claborately ornamented with fine paintings on ive 
panels ; ys Ancient Work-box, inlaid with amber, an 
adorned with exquisitely carved ivor: ures ; and a very curious 
and highly valuable collection of Medallions, trom the Antique. 

The whole may be viewed on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 
14th February, at the place of sale, and Catalogues Will be read 

ten days previous, and may, with full particulars, be had on appli- 
cation to Mr. Norris, Solicitor, Macclesfield ; or from the Auc- 
tioneer, 21, whee street, 3 Manchester. 


, . 
GTEAM ‘to BOMBAY, ‘CEYLON, MADRAS, 
CALCUTTA, and CHIN a — PLANS of all STEAMERS 
— loyed on this line may be had on coptication, and every infor- 
ation connected with the journe ether by long sea or over- 
land route, will be promptly affo ed on inquiry. Packages for- 
warded at very reduced ra’ Arrangemeuts have been made for 
the y ated of samples.—James Barber & Co. 17, 8t. Mary 

xe, London. 








No. L. of 
THE LONDON GEOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and Record of Discoveries in British and Foreign PA 4 
TOLOGY, will be published in March, 1846. 
Mr. James de C. es 


IEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D. Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. Fifth Edition, 
in crown 8yo. with 21 plates and many cuts, price 10s. 6d, 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor 
NICHOL. Second Edition, in crown Svo. greatly improved, 
with many new plates and cuts, price 10s. 6d, 
Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London, 


The Illustrations 
illiére, Regent-street. 
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(\USTOM-HOUSE.—To Travellers and Gentle- 

iding Abroad.—The carelessness and irregularity 
ach peshent van often cleared through the 
to the proprietors, 
RK, Custom-H 


with which packages and 
Custom-House, causing great loss and expen: 
besides other inconvenience, induces H. TAY 4 
Clearing Agent, 7, East India Chambers, Leadenhall-street, to 
notify to the public that he receives Works of Art, and all descrip- 
tions of goods, for clearance and forwarding through the Custom- 
House, London. The thorough and too frequently rough exami- 
nation of packages by the Customs officers renders a strict atten- 
tion to the safe repacking necessary. H. Tavior has, therefore, 

ined perosnatly to superintend the repacking of articles 

is agency. 

H. Tayior has been « ed in the business for the last twenty- 
five years, and would be happy to impart any information in his 
power respecting the Customs noquiagions to gentlemen proceeding 
ab , free of expense, upon application by letter. 


(COMPRESSED AIR ENGINE COMPANY. 
Previsionsliy Registe: 
No. 5, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital £400,000 in 40,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit £1. 1s. per share, 





Trustees, 
Kenyon 8. Parker, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Frederick Bquire, Esq., 1, Pall Mall East, 
Directors. 


r James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park. 
js te Farebrother. Esq., Alderman, Lancaster-place, and Moat 
House, Stock wel 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Fendall, Sevenhampton, Andoversford, Glou- 
cestershire. " A 
Miles Miley, Esq., Palitieneneaince, Kensington. 
Joseph Wilk inson, van + ee na City. 
thomas Earnshaw, Esq., Tulse Hill. 
With power to add to their number. 
‘ Consulling Engineer and Patentee, 
Arthur Parsey, Esq. 
Auditors, 
Henry Wickens, Esq., Old Burlington-street. 
Alex. F. Ridgway, Esq., Leicester-square. 


Bankers, 
Messrs. Ransom & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 
tcitors, 
Messrs. Davies & Son, 21, Warwick-street, Regent-street. 


cretary. 

D. E. Austin, Esq. 
’ {his Company has been formed for the purpose of obtaining from 
the Patentee the benefit of the patent right of his invention in 
Great Britain and its colonies, by means of licenses for its use. 

By the present patent condensed air is agpiied in the most 
simple manner, so as to obtain a uniformly regu ated motive power, 

rfectly controllable, and capable of being instantly increased or 
Gecreased at pleasure, and is applicable in all cases where steam 
power is now employ: eer ree 

The comp: air engine is very similar to the present locomo- 
tive, and may be constructed for about half the expense—does not 
posnipe tubes, and can be applied to rails of any gauge as at present 

id down. 

Prospectuses and every information, with cards to view the 
working model, may be obtained from, and applications for shares 
in the usual form made to the Secretary, at the Company’s offices, 
5, Pall Mall East, London; and of Messrs. Davies & Son, Solicitors, 
21, Warwick-street. ent-street; and of the following Share- 
brokers, London, Messrs. Sutton, Gribble & Sutton, Royal Ex- 
ch ; Manchester, Messrs. Cardwell & Sons; Leeds, Messrs. 
Hebden & Parkinson ; Bristol, Messrs. Tate & Nash; Edinburgh, 
Messrs. Blackwood & Thomson ; Aberdeen, Messrs. James, Black 
& Co. 





BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE, 


R.ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS, 
with Notes from M‘Culloch, Ricardo, Chalmers, Whately, 
and others. Edited by FE. G. WAKEFIELD, Esy., with Life of 
the Author, by DUGALD STEWART. 4 vols. cloth, fine Por- 
traits. Published by, C. Knight & Co, at 12; reduced to 12s, : 
Elmes’s Practical Treatise on Architectural Juris- 
dence ; in which the Canons, Laws and Customs relating to 
Building are collected from the best Authorities; for the use of 
Architects, Surveyors, Landlords, Tenants, Churchwardens, &c. 
&ec. Svo. Published at 12s. ; reduced to 5s. 


Galignani’s Italian Grammar and Exercises, in 


which the Evincipies, Harmony, and Beauties of the Language are 
so simplified, that the Student may attain it without the aid ofa 
Master. 4th edition. improved by A. M. Sanese, L.L.D. Published 
at 8s, ; reduced to 3s, 


Oppenheim’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; 
with an Appendix on the Anomalies of Verbs, 8vo, Published at 


9s. ; now reduced to 2s. 6d. : 

Wolff’s Manual of Hebrew Grammar, with Points, 
$0 arranged, that in the absence ofa Master the Student may learn 
it by himself. svo. 1s. 6d, 

State and Prospects of the World and the Church. 
By a Clergyman of the Establishment. To which is added an 

PPENDIX, containing Extracts from some of the best Writers on 
the subject. 12mo. cloth. Published at és.; now reduced to 1s. 6d. 
James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 
Just published, 
LAUDE’ ESSAY on the COMPOSITION 
of a SERMON. With 100 Skeletons. By the Rev. C. 
SIMEON. And an Enlarged Appendix in the Choice of Books, 
igned to assist Clergymen and others in the formation of their 
Libraries. 12mo. containing 456 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SIMEON’S (Rev. CHAS.) NINETEEN SER- 
MONS on the HUMILIATION and CHRISTIAN ARMOUR. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. Gd. 

BAXTER’S KNOWLEDGE and LOVE. 
With Life, by Dr. ADAM CLARKE. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 6d, 

CALVIN’S INSTITUTES of the CHRIS 
TIAN RELIGION. Translated by FEATHERSTONE. Royal 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

POCKET /ESCULAPIUS ; or, Every One his 
Own Physician. With the Abernethian Code of Health and Long 


Life. 6d, cloth, 

PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Containing 
the Principles and Practice, with ample Directions, for Drawing 
any Object in Perspective. 18mo. plates, 1s. 6d. 


HELIOGRAPHY: the Artof Writing, Drawing, 
and Taking Likenesses by Sunlight. 18mo. cloth, with Engravings. 


1s, 
“ JUVENILE BUFFON; Easy Readings in 
Natural History. 60 Engravings. 18mo. cloth, 1s, 

POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN, UNIVERSAL 
PRAYER, &c. 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


ADAM IN PARADISE. By Dr. SOUTH. 
‘With Analysis and Preface, by Basi. Montacus, Esq. 6d. 
MORE'’S (Sir THOS.) UTOPIA; or, the Best 
State of a Commonwealth. Cloth, 1s, 
London ; James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn, 








THE ATHENAUM 


___ Now ready, price 7s. 6d. : 
IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA NOVA: a 
Catalogue of Books, in Various Languages, relating to 
America, printed since the pent a Port 3, 1831-1844. 

*y* A very few euplervemnin of the first vol. (1701 to 1800) which 
may be had with a Supgtemens and Index, 18s.; Vol. 2 (1801 to 
1844), 16s, ; or the 9 vols. 1/. 12s. in cloth. Only 250 copies printed. 

Rich & Sons, 12, Red Lion-square. 


NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr, ConoLuiy on 
the principal Form of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tur Lancet was published on Goturdey January the3rd. It con- 
tained a Lecture by Dr. Conolly on THE NATURE, CAUSES, 
AND TREATMENT OF MELANCHOLIA. 
John Churchill, London. Orders for Tue Lancet are received 
by all Booksellers and New 


a Cee, 1 
MAINZER'’S NEW WORKS, 
JTUSIC.—MAINZER’S BOOK 
M YOUNG, in fortnightly Parts, 20K for the 
This little book has been i i 
schools and families with a ph nn ay Ay I jew 


‘ ile composi 
The poetry, treating of sacred and moral ol he Position 
and selected with the greatest care. 2° has been write, 


Gaelic Psalmody of Ross-shire and Sutherlanj 
with the introductory D ion on the Origin and Character 
those curious specimens of popular Melodies, price éa, { 


Gaelic Psalmody, cheap edition, 2s. 64, 

The Covenanter’s Lament, 1s, 

The Cameronian Widow's Lament, 1s, 

Ruth and Naomi Anthem, for Solo and Chorus, 3, 
W. 8. Orr & Co, London ; Menzies, 61, Princes-street, Bain, 




















13, GREAT MARLBoROVG 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, price ls. 6d. 


THE NEW TIMON. PART III. 


A Romance of London. 
Also, NEW EDITIONS of Parts L. and II. 


“Perhaps two poets are not more diametrically opposed, both in materials and composition 
than are Crabbe and Byron; the one as copious in imagination as in language, the other didacti 
and precise. Nevertheless, the present poem combines the characteristics of these two writen, 
and that without, in the slightest degree, injuring its symmetry. Many of its descriptive pas me 
smack of that genuineness and truth which rendered ‘The Borough’ so popular. The ma 
blance, on the other hand, which it bears to the style of Byron, is, if possible, more conspicuous; 
the forcefulness of its expressions, the energy of its allusions, its alternate sarcasm and sentiment 
recalling to our memory, at every page, ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Age of Bronze.’ We ma, 
point in an especial manner to the author’s originality in analyzing some of our most remarkable 
political characters, including the Premier, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Stanley, Lord Joh 
Russell, O’Connell, &c. The introduction of these clever profile sketches of our contemporary 
rulers, tends considerably to render the other portions of the romance doubly piquant and zestfi 
The story which the poem embodies, has in itself much that is dramatic, and also much that is 
likely to produce a humanizing and generous effect upon the minds of its readers. That the 
‘New Timon’ is the production of no inexperienced pen, that the author is no obscure observer 
of the social or political advancement of the age, is evidenced in every paragraph.” —Sun, 


H-STREET 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY: | SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING 
s a ot | in the PENINSULA and the NETHERLANDS. By sk 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF CHARLES IL | RICHARD D. HENEGAN, formerly Head of the Foli 
By the Author of ‘Maids of Honour.’ | Train Department with the Allied Armies under the cou- 
aaa | mand of the Duke of Wellington. 2 vols. 21s. bound. (Noe 

vols. 


(Now ready.) ready.) 


———o 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PEERS AND PARVENUS, 
A NOVEL. By MRS. GORE, 


Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Banker’s Wife,’ &c. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELEN A. | throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nob’ 


By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, | lity, &c., and CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CRE)- 
The Emperor’s Companion in Exile, and Testamentary | TIONS. 1 vol. with 1,500 Engrayings of Arms, 38s. bouné 
Executor. Now first Translated and Published, from the | (Now ready.) 
Original Manuscript, with the sanction of the Author. 2| ‘*The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheap 
vols. 8vo. 288. bound. (Now ready.) | est work of the kind, ever offered to the public.’"—Sua. 


TWO ROMANCES BY B. DISRAELI, MP. 


Author of ‘ Coningsby’ and ‘ Sybil.’ 


1. CONTARINI FLEMING—2. ALROY. 


The Two Romances comprised in 3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Mr. Disraeli. 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE FOR 1846. A New Edition, corrected 


(Now ready.) 

“ The publication of a new edition of these two stirring romances in three volumes instead of six is a rich boon tothe 
admirers of splendid and exciting fiction. Dissimilar as are the works in themselves, the philosophical reader will 
fail to trace in ‘Contarini Fleming’ the germs of * Coningsby,’ and even of ‘Sybil.’ Wild and impassioned—grand, maz 


nificent, and sublime in parts—‘ Contaripvi Fleming’ is an emanation of genius of a rare order.”—Naval and Military Gaz. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. with Portrait and Engravings by G. Cruikshank, &c. price 31s. 6d. bound, 


LAMAN BLANCHARD’S SKETCHES 
FROM LIFE. 


With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 


“ These Sketches from Life are valuable additions to the library of modern literature. As Addison and Steele reflet 
their own stilted generations, so has Laman Blanchard in his Sketches mirrored forth the variable and motley pect 4 
of the present day: they have but to be read to be admired. Let all lovers of our British essayists, all worshi Md 
our Goldsmiths, our Lambs, and our Hawkesworths, add these three volumes to their previous collection. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s memoir will be read with much interest.”—Sun. 








Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in imperial folio, Parts I. and II. of 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


Q Series of Maps Lllustrating the Geographical Distribution of Natural 
’ Bbenomena. 
By HENRY BERGHAUS, L.L.D. F.R.GS., 
Regius Professor of Geodesy, Berlin, and Principal of the Geographical Institute, Potsdam; and 


ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 
Edinburgh in ordinary to Her Majesty, Honorary Member of the Geographi 
Geographer st anes and Editor of ‘ The National Atlas.’ 
¢,% This Work will be completed in Ten Parts, each Part containing Three Maps, with descriptive Letter-press; to be 
jeoued every alternate month ; price One Guinea. 





1 Society, Berlin, 





[BROUGHT UP TO THE PERIOD OF PUBLICATION.] 
In imperial folio, Parts I. to V. of New Editions of 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


General, Commercial, and Wolftical Geography, constructed from the most 
Recent and Authentic Sources. 
By ALEXANDER K. JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. 
IMPRESSIONS FROM PLATES, on thick drawing paper, richly and systematically coloured, price 10s. per Part. 
THE LITHOGRAPHED IMPRESSIONS, outlined, price 5s. per Part, 


These Editions will be completed in Fifteen Parts, each Part containing Three Maps, or Letter-press consisting of an 
Index of every place of importance in the world, and will be issued on the Ist day of each month. 
Each Part of the Physical and National Atlas will be delivered in an Envelope, which will effectually preserve the Maps. 
Detailed Prospectuses may be had of any Bookseller. 
4% The NATIONAL ATLAS complete, as lately published, half-bound Russia or Morocco, gilt edges, can still be obtained, 
Price Eight Guineas. 

































Edinburgh: Joun JonHNnsTonE, Hunter-square. 
W.& A. K. JOINSTON, and COWAN & CO. London: T. W. SAUNDERS, Charing-cross, and R. GROOMBRIDGE & 
SONS, Paternoster-row. Glasgow: J. LUMSDEN & SON. Dublin: J. CUMMING. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
Just published, in medium 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CONTAINING 


MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
OR, TENANTS OF THE HEART. 


Also may be had, 


Vol. 4, containing ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
MARY OF BURGUNDY. — 4, _— PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
THE HUGUENOT. — 6 HENRY OF GUISE. 


London: Smitu, ELpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


A Series of the best English and Foreign Authors, carefully edited, and elegantly printed in post 8vo. at the price of 
3s. Gd. per Volume. 


Just published, 


ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF 
LEO X. 


Epitep ry nis SON, 


With all the Copyright Notes, the Appendices of Historical Documents, the Episode on Lucretia Borgia, an Index, and 
3 Portraits. Complete in Two Volumes. 


ROBERT HALL’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND 
REMAINS, 


With MEMOIR by DR. GREGORY, ESSAY on his CHARACTER by FOSTER, Index, and Fine Portrait. 
Other works, of the highest character, are in preparation. 





Vol. 1, containing THE GIPSY. 


= 4 —— 


@ 
— 3, _ 5 _ 








REPLY TO A *f NOTICE.’ 


aait.-Boave, the Publisher of a Series of Books called the ‘ European Library,’ having circulated a Notice containing 
+ = iracy and Plagiarism against Mr. Bohn, as the proprietor of the ‘Standard Library,’ calculated to mislead 
poll ic, Mr. Bohn feels bound to reply to the only important statement contained therein, viz. That of six books 
ad — by Mr. Bohn, four are ‘ conveyed”! from the List of Works in preparation for the European Library, and that 
(ad maa the Tenth), was suggested by Mr. Bogue’s publieation of the same author’s Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
although BLIC WILL BE SURPRISED TO LEARN that all the five works in question, are Mr. Bohn’s own copyright ; and 
inclads, some of the earlier portions have become exposed to wanton appropriation, yet much of what is most valuable, 
sive ri i the last revision of the text, as well as the latest notes and illustrations, still remain his undoubted and exclu- 
of lew The latter have been, to some extent, pirated by Mr. Bogue, and Mr. Bohn is about to seek redress in a Court 
W for this infringement. 
¢ real fact is, that Mr. Bogue has entered tnto competition for the sale of works of which Mr. Bohn has hitherto 
d proprietor ; and he now complains because a competitor, in self-defence, has undertaken to supply a 
low a price as himself, and takes the best means of convincing the world that he is determined to do so. 


4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 


the undispute 
better article at as 
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DUBLIN New Series, No. I. price 5s. 
HE DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of MEDICAL SCIENCE for FEBRUARY 1846. 

_The First Number of the New Series contains, amongst the Ori- 

ginal Communications :— 
The Bisery of the Irish Periodic Medical Literature, by the 


Editor. 
Lithotrity, by Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. F.R.S. 
On the Law which regulates the ‘Relapse Period of Ague, by 
R. J. Graves, M.D. 
oy 5 Sow Method for detecting spurious Musk Pods, by J. M. 
eligan, M.D. 
bs ; nen of the Lachrymal Gland, by Charles Halpin, 
Various Reviews and Bibliographical Notices ; with Retrospec 
and Scientific Intelligence. . : prneay - 
Dublin: H & Smith. London: Longman & Co. ; Simpkin 
& Co.; and W. Orr &Co. Edinburgh: Maclach! Stewart & Co. ; 
and Sutherland & Knox. Glasgow: Smith & Son. 


OWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
4 No, II. FEBRUARY 1846, price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
1. The Religious History of the Canton de Vaud during the last 
Thi Years. 








irty 
2. The Sibylline Oracles as Prophecies of Christ. 
3. The History of Science. Part L 

4 Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

5. The Scottish Hero, Wallace. Part II. 

6. A Retrospect of the Religious Life in England. 

7. Gallery of Poets. No, 1. John Donne. 

8 Pearl Diving. No. I. Thoughts from Goethe. 

9, German Catholic Movement. 

10, France—a Satellite of Rome. 

Edinburgh: John D. Lowe. London: R. Groombridge & Sons. 

Dublin: John Robertson. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY contains, among others, the following articles : 
—Brooke's Life of Cartwright, the Puritan Reformer ; Journal of 
a Man of the World, the Duke of York and Prince Regent, Metter- 
nich, German Universities, &c. &c.; an Original Letter of Jacob 
Bryant, relative to the Poet Gray; Royal ts ; the Archery 
of Ulysses ; on Books chained in Churches, with an Engraving of 
a Desk in Lessingham Church, Norfolk, &c. &c. With Keviews of 
New Publications, Literary and Antiquarian Intelligence, Histo- 
rical Chronicle, and Osituary : with Memoirs of the Earl of Port- 
artlington, Lord Wharneliffe, Dr. Alexander Bp. of Jerusalem, 
Sir Edward Dodsworth, Sir Matthew Tierney, Sir Herbert Comp- 
ton, John Biddulph, Esq., John Anderson, Esq., Colonel Gurwood, 

&e. &c. Price 22. 6d. : 
Nichols & Son, 46, King-street, Westminster. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6¢., contains :— 

Servia.—Her Revolution and Present State. Money Matters ; or, 
Stories of Gold.—No. I1.—The Poor Doctor. Miscellanea Mastica. 
—No. II. Ali Pacha and Eminah. A Peep at the Mysteries of the 
Heidelberg Students. Song.—By Robert Gilfillan. Instability.— 

‘rom the Spanish. Words for Music.—By a Dreamer. The Hand- 
book of Spain. The Travels of the Leaf—From the French. 
Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. James Gray.—No. V1. Captivity 
and Adventures of Joseph Pitts, an English Slave in Algiers.— 
Conclusion. The Watchers of Earth.—By a Dreamer. Carlyle’s 
Cromwell. The Late Crisis. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London 
and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
(THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Freprvuary, 
Contents, 
1. The Writings and Times of Bunyan. 
Hill’s Tiara and the Turban. 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
Mitchell's Memoir of Napoleon. 
History of our own Times. 
Payne's Elements of Mental Science. 
Life of the Rev. Blanco White. 
Mrs. Howitt’s Citizen of Prague. . 
The British Anti-State Church Association, &e. &c. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


PISS ewe 





Just published, price 1s. No. VIIL., New Series, 
HE ECCLESIOLOGIST, for Fesruary, 1846. 
Contents :—The Separation of the Sexes in Publick Worship 
—On Archaisms, Unrealities, and Profanities in Modern Ty; 0o- 
graphy and Embellishment—Past and Future Developments of 
Architecture—Mr. E, A. Freeman on Roman and Gothic Architee- 
ture—Notre Dame de Paris, the Annales Archcologiques, and 
Church Restoration in France—Reports of Architectural Societies 
—Reviews—Ecclesiological Notes—New Churches—Restorations— 
Notices and Answers to Correspondents. 
London : Rivingtons. Cambridge: Walters, 
T HE 





MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 
On ist of February, Part I. of Vol. 44 of this long established 

and popular work. 

s Principal Contents. 

Wylam’s Patent Improvements in Hydraulic Presses, 

Harvey's Patent Sawing Machinery. 

Claussen’s Patent Improvements in Weaving Looped Fabrics, 

Firchild’s Patent Vegetable Cutter. 

Dell's Patent Hydro-Pneumatic Warmer. 

On the Properties of the Screw Propeller. By Commander Hosea- 


son, R.N, 

Authentic List of all the Steam Vessels now in course of construc- 
tion for the British Government (exclusive). 

Same of the ao Steam Squadron. 

On ana ridges on the old and new systems. 

yredge, Esq. 

Miscellanea Mathematice :—The Circle—Horncr’s Approximative 
Process—The Horner MSS. 

The Liverpool Observatory and Sheepshank’s Manuscripts. 

Recent Discoveries in Lighting. . 

Application of Electro-Magnetism as a Motive Power. 

Mechanics’ Magazine Office, 166, Fleet-street, Lon lon. 


THE OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, 
. LONDON, and DUBLIN UNIVERSITY and ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ALMANACK for 1846; containing the Daily Ser- 
vices of the Church, the Ceremonies of the above-named Universities 
for 1846, and the Papers for the Cambridge Theological Examina- 
tion, 4to. embellished with a View of Trinity College, Perthshire, 
and an illuminated title-page, by Hanhart, 3s, 6d. gilt edges, or 
5s. 6d. white morocco, cloth boards. “¢ 3 

London: F. & J. Rivington. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: 

.& J.J. Deighton. Durham: George Andrews. Edinburgh: A. 
& C. Black. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 


Published Quarterly, price 4s. 
HE BRITISH JOURNAL of HOM@0O- 
PATHY. Fdited oy Drs. DRYSDALE, RUSSELL, and 
DUDGEON. No. XV. JANUARY 1836, 

Principal Contents :—E.ditorial Address on the Progress of Hom«eo- 
pathy in Europe and America during the last five years—Dr. Quin 
on Neural, ia—Dr. Wielobycki_on Placental Presentations—Dr. 
Black on Dicitalis—Review of Professor Henderson's Inquiry inte 
emma, > Ty hy & 


c. ec. 
don; J, Leath, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


By James 
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nH ‘HE “LON ‘DON _MEDICAL "GAZETTE for 
this day (Feb. 7) contai 

Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Lecture on the Knee joint (1st of a series). 

Dr. ta - on the Scotch Epidemic Fever. 

Dr. J. C. Hall on Ldghare of the Posterior Tibial Artery. 

Dr. Sharkey on recent Cases of Poisoning by Opium, 


; 
;,&e. 
cademy of Sciences, Paris; with s wersats ¢ of rot the latest 
Foreign Medical Intelligence and Scientific Pape 
Abstract of Professor Brande’s Lecture at the Royal Ins Tnstitution 3 
and Reports of the Proceedings of the Medical Societ 
London : Longman, Brown, Green 


HE BRITANNIC CENSOR of EUROPEAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by H. R P. FRASER HALLE 
Contents :—1, General Laws and meet of Exact Logic. 2 Ed 
eation of the Reason — Organic Philosoj Lg ory a 
3. Hume on Miracles, and his Moakly ulogist. 4. 
Science of the Emotions, exposing the Great Secret of their Initial 
Law and that of Self Controul. 5. Schism, Roman and general. 
Price (p. b. p. a 
oulston & St Pat st 


Recently val, ia : vol. 8vo, with me illustrations, 
enlarged edition o' e 
T ISTORY of “the KNIGHTS: TEMPLARS. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“There is A in the world a more romantic history than that of 
the Knights of the Temple..... As we open Mr. _ ison’s volume 
for one or two extracts, rich materials w SY upon '— Examiner. 

— Longman, Brown, Green & Li engmeana, Paternoster- 














GEA T of WAR in INDIA.—Just published, A 
Map. showing the Seat of War in India. Sheet, 2s. 6d,; Case, 
3s, 6d. 


MAP of the PUNJAUB, Afghanistan, and 


Caubul. One large Sheet, 10s. ; Case, 14s, ; or Roller, 16s. 


WYLD'S MAP of INDIA. Sheet, 15s.; Case, 
14.; Roller, 14. £s, 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, London. 


( REGON TERRITORY.—A MAP of the 
OREGON and TEXAS, describing the Boundaries of An- 

cient Louisiana, end the Boundary Lines of the different Treaties 

beteeen Great ‘Britain, the U States, and other Powers. 

By JAMES WYLD. Accompanied by a Chronological Statement 

of the Rights of Great Britain and the Claims of the United States. 

One Sheet, 3s. ; in Case, 4s. 6d, 


MAP of the OREGON DISTRICT. One large 
Sheet. 4s. in Sheet ; 7s. 6d. in Case. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, four 
doors from Prafalgar-square. 


FOR ee OF LITER — INSTITUTIONS, 
yal 8vo. 5s. sewed cloth, 
T ORD ERSKINE'S SPEE CHES; consisting 
4 of his most celebrated Speeches at the Bar, exhibiting some 

of the finest examples of power of argument and beauty of expres- 
sion to be found in the rose ne of any age or country, 
serving as models 0 all r senatorial, 
forensic, or literary eminence. 

Lord Erskine’s Speeches forr the h 
already published of the Earl x Chatham oo ye tay in 

*Phe Modern Custer, 

ylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


= published, in 12mo. price 2s. 
MHE DURHAM UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
with Almanack, for 184¢ 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
_ Ar ndrews, Durham. 




















~ CONFIRMATION. 
mall Svo. price 2s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
‘ATECHE TICAL QUESTIONS ;_ including 
/ Heads ef Lectares preparatory to CONF FIRM. ATION, 
IARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A 
fecond mestes of Ww inchester € me late Btudent of Christ 
urch, Oxfo 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


BISHOP COSIN’S DEVOTIONS. 
In a Pocket Volume, price 5a, 6d, the 13th edition of 
A COLLECTION of PRIVATE DEVO- 
TIONS. in the Practice of the Ancient Church, called the 
HOURS of PRAYER: as they were much after this manner pub- 
lished by authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the 
oly Roxie tures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of 
our ware 
, Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD AND FRADERSDORFF’S aoe INTRODUCTION 
= GERMAN 
12mo., price ba. Gd, 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the plan of 
* Henry's First Latin Book.’ 

By the Rev. THOM. ‘AS KERCHEVER ARNOLD. M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge ; and 
J. W. FRADERSDORFF 
Formerly of the University of Berlin. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
+" a KEY to the Exercises i is now ready. 


_TXTLER ‘s GENERAL HISTORY, 
0. price 4s, cloth, a New Editio 
WTLERS ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. To which are added, a 
Comparative View of Ancient and Modern eepstaphy, anda Table 
of Chronology. With two Maps and Frontis 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


VOL. IV. D “AUBIGNE'S oe gee 
Now ready, demy 8vo. price 12s. c 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. VoLIV. By J.H. MERLE 
D'AUBIGNE, D.D. &c. Assisted in the preparation of the English 
Original by H. WHITE, B.A, &. Contains the most important 
Epochs in the Great Reformation. 
Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Who will also publish immediately, 

A New Edition of the Four Volumes, the first 
three translated by Dr. WHITE, who assisted the Author in the 
preparation of yo ume Fourth, and whose valuable services are 
acknowledged by Dr. ‘D’Aubigné in his Preface to that Volume. 
The Trans’ ation, will be carefully revised by De D’AUBIGNE, 
a interest: 











who, besides writing a new P: make numerous 


ing Additions, nev * before publish 
Sold also by Simp!  Marsball & Co, London.) 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 


I. 

Mrs. BRAY’S NOVELS and RO- 
MANCES. Collective Edition, with General Preface, Introduc- 
fons, and Notes, printed and embellished uniformly with ‘ The 

tandard Novels.’ 10 vols. fcap. 8vo. 6s, each. 

*y* The Works separately, as follows :— 
1, THE WHITE HOODS (with; 6&6 WARLEIGH. 

Portrait of the Author), 7. TRELAWNY. 

% DE FOIX. : 8. TRIALS OF THE HEART. 
3. THE PROTESTANT. 9. HENRY DE POMEROY. 


4, FITZ OF FITZ-FORD. 10, COURTENAY OF WAL- 
5. THE TALBA. REDDON. 


ll. 
The OREGON QUESTION EXA- 


MINED, in respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By TRA- 
VERS TWISS,D.C.L. F.R.S. 8vo. with Two Maps. [Next week, 


Ill. 
The LAWS of the CUSTOMS, com- 
pet by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of mer Majesty's 
py and wo agp mer under th 4 of the C 
Customs. tes and a General Index. 


of Her y's With Notes 
Edited | by Ka a. TAWFORD, Esq., Solicitor for the Customs. 8vo. 
[On the 1Cth inst, 





1v. 
M. MIGNETS ANTONIO PEREZ 


and PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's ap- 
robation, by C. COCKS, ies | translator of Michelet’s ‘ Priests, 
omen, and Families" Post 8 


v. 
MICHELETS PRIESTS, WOMEN, 


and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's sanction, M4 
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REVIEWS 

The Life and Letters of T homas a Becket, now 

first gathered from the Contemporary Histo- 
‘rians. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 2 

vols. Whittaker & Co. 
Turre is scarcely a personage in English his- 
tory whose character has been more disputed 
than that of Thomas a Becket. It seems, in- 
deed, as if the extreme opinions of his age, 
whether favourable or hostile to him, were to 
be for ever perpetuated. Yet surely nothing 
is easier than to arrive at a tolerably just es- 
timate of both the man and his actions. For 
such an estimate there is no lack of materials 
on either side of the question. We have not 
only an abundance of letters from his enemies 
and his friends, but we have the testimony of 
eye-witnesses in reference to the more important 
transactions of his life. Of his biographers, too 
(who are numerous), most not only lived in his 
own time, but were personally acquainted with 
him, and were often actors in the eventful scenes 
which followed his elevation to the primacy of 
the English church. Nothing, therefore, is 
wanted but a dispassionate mind to form a right 
notion of the man. As to a few of his actions, 
indeed, there may be more ground for difference 
of opinion. Before they can be rightly under- 
stood, it is absolutely necessary to have contem- 
plated the ever-disputed limits of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions during many ages 
prior to the 12th century. This knowledge is 
not very readily or very easily obtained. It lies 
scattered through ponderous tomes of canons, 
through numerous imperial edicts, and through 
the decrees of ounelilen partaking of both a 


civil and ecclesiastical character ; and untiring | P 


must be the patience which perseveres in the in- 
terminable search. Hence we need not wonder 
atthe contradictory judgments of historians on 
the policy the anitahus adopted towards the 
head of the state. Not that the truth is less 
attainable in this case than in the other; but 
blindly to censure or to praise was easier than 
to examine ; and either was adopted according 
tothe predilections of the writer. To such pre- 
dilections, even more, perhaps, than to the in- 
disposition for waa into the nature and 
extent of the antagonistic jurisdictions, must be 
ascribed the widely divergent opinions respecting 
this eminent man—for eminent he was, inde- 
ndently of his social position. If accident 
rought him into connexion with men who in- 
troduced him to the king, accident assuredly did 
not give him his habits of business, his know- 
ledge of canon and civil law, his general learn- 
ing, his acute penetration, or his commanding 
e. These, without adventitious aids or 
ucky chances, would have rendered him remark- 
able in any walk of life. Nor must we forget 
that the personal history of Becket is of high 
inferest. It is scarcely less extraordinary than 
any romance of the period. Hence so many 
pens attempted to describe it. Without including 
the general historians who lived in or immedi- 
ately after his time, a full score of writers de- 
voted themselves to his biography alone. Though 
. . ia 
some.of them have either perished, or hitherto 
eluded discovery, the greater number subsist, 
but for the most part either mutilated, or printed 
in fragments only. 
he merit of first collecting the scattered au- 
thorities, whether fragmentary or entire, whether 
biographical or e istolary, for the life of this 
celebrated chancellor and churchman, must be 
awarded to Dr. Giles. In this respect he has 
shown great industry, no less than a laudable 
desire to vindicate his subject from the angry 


aspersions of most English historians. Those 
authorities are partly printed, and partly MS., 
—the former nearly as scarce as the latter. 
From these various sources (fragments and 
abridgments only of which have yet been pub- 
lished, with two or three exceptions) the leadin 
facts of Becket’s life have been derived; an 
they are here to be found with greater atten- 
tion to the chronological order than has before 
beenattempted. We have, therefore, a consider- 
able quantity of original matter, and (what is of 
more consequence) such matter as throws in- 
creased light on the moral and mental constitu- 
tion of the subject. Such works are indeed a 
contribution to literature ; and much have we 
to regret, that, in an age of literary leisure, 
when collections of MSS. are so easily accessible, 
they so seldom come before us. 

One of the MS. authorities adduced by Dr. 
Giles asserts that both the father and mother of 
Becket were from Normandy. The name is cer- 
tainly foreign ; but as Gilbert is uniformly repre- 
sented as a respectable citizen of London (ac- 
cording to one account he had filled the office of 
Sheriff), it is more rational to infer that, though 
of Norman descent, (paternally, at least,) o 
was born in London. Who was his mother? 
“A Norman,” replies one writer ;—“‘ A Saxon,” 
says another; while a third stoutly maintains 
that she was daughter of Amurath, a Pagan 
chief of the Holy Land,—meaning, we suppose, 
a Mohammedan emir. It is a pity that so beau- 
tiful a legend will not stand the test of criticism. 
For more than a century after the youth of Gil- 
bert, the name of Amurath was unknown in that 
region. If not confined to the princes of the 
dynasty of Othman, it was certainly so to the 
people subject to that house; and of neither 
rulers nor governed does history make mention 
rior to the 13th century. Besides, the legend 
is sufficiently exposed by its internal improbabi- 
lity; and we are surprised that either Dr. Giles 
or Mr. Turner should have thought it worth a 
moment’s serious consideration. Probably the 
mother was of the Saxon race: we know but of 
one MS. that distinctly declares her to have 
been Norman; and as it mistakes her name, 
calling her Rose instead of Matilda, its authority 
is of no great weight. A Mohammedan she 
could not have been, from the grateful manner 
in which Becket himself alludes to the Christian 
instruction which he had received from her in 
his childhood, and, indeed, to the twenty-first 
year of his age. 

Of the future Saint we may readily suppose 
that his natural parts were great, and his beha- 
viour serious beyond his years, without admit- 
ting such stories as the following, which the au- 
thor would have done well to pass over without 
comment :— 

“ One day the father came to see his son, and when 
the boy was introduced into the presence of his father 
and the prior, the father prostrated himself at his 
feet. At seeing this, the prior said in anger, ‘ What 
are you about, you foolish old man; your son ought 
to fall down at your feet, not you at his!’ But the 
father afterwards said to the prior in private, ‘I was 
quite aware, my lord, of the nature of what I was 
doing: for that boy of mine will one day or other be 
great in the sight of the Lord.’ ” 

Having studied under the canons of Merton, 
next at Paris, and subsequently entered into 
minor orders, Thomas exhibited talents so con- 
spicuous and manners so pleasing, that by some 
friends he was introduced to Archbishop Theo- 
bald, who presided over the see of Canterbury 
during the extraordinary period of twenty-two 
years. He soon found himself, however, rather 
deficient in erudition; and he had the wisdom 
to pass in study the vacant hours which other 
young men spent in amusement. A rigorous 





application, followed by a year’s subsequent 





study of canon and civil law at Bologna, not only 
removed his deficiencies, but placed him on 
higher ground than the rest of the clerks who 
lived in the palace of the primate. Though 
wont sub-deacon, he was presented with two 
rural livings, and two stalls in the Cathedrals 
of London and Lincoln; and the duties of all, 
therefore, he must have performed by deputy, 
—so early had abuses crept into the Anglo- 
Norman church. Even when promoted to the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, it was not 
thought necessary that he should take any 
higher orders than those of deacon. But 
his spiritual career (if such it may be called) 
was soon suspended ; for by the influence of his 
patron the Archbishop, and of Henry, bishop 
of Winchester (a prince of the royal family), he 
was raised to the high post of Chancellor, at the 
early age of thirty-eight, viz. in 1155. “ This 
was not a solitary instance,” observes Dr, Giles, 
“of high offices of state being placed in the 
hands of churchmen.” We should think not : 
from the foundation of the Saxon kingdoms 
every chancellor had probably been an eccle- 
siastic; at least, we do not remember an 
exception. There is some inaccuracy, too, in 
another assertion, that Chancellor Becket ranked 
next to the king, and was the second person in 
authority. As chief minister, and still more as 
royal favourite, he might be second only to 
Henry; but it is certain that, as Chancellor 
merely, his rank was inferior to that of the Chief 
Justiciary. His office, however, was more 
wealthy than the other. He had charge of 
all vacant dignities, whether in Church or State ; 
and as they were often conferred (or, we should 
rather say, sold, and that, too, after a consider- 
able vacancy,—the proceeds all the while passing 
through his hands into the royal exchequer,) 
according to his recommendation, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that he was no stranger, 
either to bribes offered for his good word, or to 
some share of the profits arising fromthe sale. On 
no other hypothesis can we account for the receipt 
of the enormous sums necessary to support his 
more than royal state. Probably he took nothing 
for inferior p tot livings, and this disinterested 
conduct is doubtless one cause of his great popu- 
larity as Chancellor. But he was by no means 
blind to his own advantage: as his secretary, 
Fitz-Stephen, observes,— 

* His great mind rather aimed at great objects, 
such as the Priorship of Beverly, and the presenta- 
tion to the prebends of Hastings, which he got from 
the Earl of Augy, the Tower of London, with the 
service of the soldiers belonging to it, the Chatelain- 
ship of Eye, with its honour of two hundred and 
forty soldiers, and the castle of Berchamstead.”’ 

It might have been added, that, besides the 
church dignities before mentioned, (arcldeacon 
of Canterbury, canon of two cathedrals, rector 
of two parishes, and this stall at Hastings, with 
the priorship of Beverley,) he was dean of 
Hastings, incumbent of many valuable livings, 
and a dignitary in several other dioceses. 
And well might “ his great mind”’ look to some 
“great objects,” since he had to support such 
amusements, such entertainments as the follow- 
ing :— 

S Hegenerally amused himself, not in a set manner, 
but accidentally, and as it might happen, with hawks 
and falcons, or dogs of the chase, and in the game of 
chess, 

Where front to front the mimic warriors close, 

To check the progress of their mimic foes, 
The house and table of the Chancellor were common 
to all of every rank who came to the king's court, 
and needed hospitality: whether they were honour- 
able men in reality, or at least appeared to be such, 
He never dined without the company of earls and 
barons, whom he had invited. He ordered his hall 
to be strewed every day with fresh straw and hay in 
winter, and with green branches in summer, that the 
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numerous knights for whom the benches were insuffi- 
cient might find the area clean and neat for their 
reception, and that their valuable clothes and beautiful 
shirts might not contract injury from its being dirty. 
His board shone with vessels of gold and silver, and 
abounded with rich dishes and precious liquors, so 
that whatever objects of consumption, either for 
eating or drinking, were recommended by their rarity, 
no price was great enough to deter his agents from 
purchasing them.” 


Often he had the additional expense of enter- 
taining royalty; and as these occasions were 
sometimes unexpected, he held himself obliged, 
no doubt, to display the same pomp at ordinary 
meals :— 

“Occasionally the king came to the Chancellor's 
house to dinner, sometimes for the pleasure only, at 
other times from curiosity, to see whether what fame 
said of his table and establishment was true. The king 
sometimes rode on horseback into the hall where the 
Chancellor was sitting at table, with an arrow in his 
hand, as on his return from hunting, or on his way to 
the forest: sometimes he would drink a cup of wine, 
and, when he had seen the Chancellor, take his de- 
parture; at other times he would jump over thetable, 
sit down and eat with him. Never were there two 
men more friendly, or on better terms with one 
another, since Christianity first began.” 

But most expensive of all were his military 
expeditions, in which he proved himself a sturdy 
member of the church militant. Thus one that 
knew him well, Roger of Pontigny, assures us: 

“ Afterwards, in the war between the French king 
and his own master, the king of England, when the 
armies were assembled in March, at the common 
boundaries of their territories, between Gisors, Trie 
and Courcelles, the Chancellor, besides the seven 
hundred knights of his own household, maintained 
twelve hundred other stipendiary knights, and four 
thousand serving-men, for the space of forty days. 
To every knight were assigned three shillings per day 
of the Chancellor’s money towards their horses and 
esquires, and the knights themselves all dined at the 
Chancellor’s table. One day, though he was a clerk, 
he charged with lance in rest and horse at full speed 
against Engelram of Trie, a valiant French knight, 
who was advancing towards him, and having unhorsed 
the rider, carried off his horse in triumph. Indeed, 
the Chancellor’s knights were everywhere foremost 
in the whole English army, doing more valiant deeds 
than any of the others, and everywhere distinguishing 
themselves ; for he himself was always at their head, 
encouraging them and pointing out the path to glory : 
he gave the signal for his men to advance or retreat, 
on one of those slender trumpets which were pecu- 
liar to his band, but which were well known to all 
the rest of the army around.” 


We will not transcribe the account of his cele- 
brated embassy to the French court, because the 
substance of it is to be found in our most popular 
histories. Itis, however, less generally known, 
that during this journey his extravagance was 
such, that he gave a hundred shillings for a dish 
of eels, though he had so many hundreds of 
men to provide for daily :— 

“Such housekeeping as this was certainly formed 
on a gigantic scale ; and there was equal magnificence 
in its minute details ; for we are told that a dish of 
eels was one day purchased for the Chancellor’s table 
at the high price of a hundred shillings. From this 
single fact it may be inferred, without doubt, that the 
Chancellor’s table was equally sumptuous in other 
respects, and when this instance of his prodigality 
was known at home at England, it became a proverb 
in the mouths of men for a very longtime. We 
meet with other intimations in the contemporary 
biographers, which leave no room to doubt that 
Becket’s table was rich, and even luxurious, not only 
whilst he was chancellor, but even after his promotion 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury ; but it is also 
admitted by all, that he partook but frugally of what 


was set before him, and even if this was not the fact, 
we should not infer that he was addicted to the plea- 
sures of the table from the anecdote above mentioned, 
which merely tends to show that he was anxious to 
display his magnificence and riches in the eyes of the 
French people,” 


Did this churchman never once call to mind 
that such lavish waste was robbing of the poor ? 
that to them belonged the revenues of his end- 
less preferments, after a bare allowance for 
necessary wants? Well may Lingard say, that 
at this period he had yet to learn the self- 
denying virtues of the Christian character. 

The surprise of all England was unbounded 
when, in 1162, it was known that Becket was 
raised to the primacy. For a time most people 
refused to believe in the possibility of so astound- 
ing a metamorphosis. The bishop of Hereford 
exclaimed, Who can now say that miracles have 
ceased; seeing that a soldier is transferred into 
a priest,—a layman into an archbishop? But 
it is easy to perceive that Henry had good reasons 
for this promotion. As chancellor, Becket had 
uniformly supported his claims to the revenues 
of the vacant sees and other dignities, and why 
should not the same man, when archbishop and 
chancellor too, persevere in the same line of 
conduct? To understand the great subject of 
controversy between the Church and the Crown, 
it is necessary to advert to some transactions 
during the — reigns,—the more neces- 
sary as neither Dr. Giles nor our general histo- 
rians (with one or two little known exceptions, ) 
have attempted to do justice to the subject. If 
what follows be grave, it will perhaps be found 
instructive ; certainly it is an indispensable key 
to Becket’s character and position. 

Though William the Norman had now and 
then kept dignities vacant that he might enjoy 
the revenues, he had seldom done so longer 
than a year; and his viclation of the canons 
sinks into insignificance when compared with 
that of Rufus, his successor. In ancient and 
ceed times, the temporalities of a vacant 

ishopric or abbacy had been administered by 
order of some bishop, or even the metropolitan ; 
and the revenues (of which a strict account was 
always kept) paid over to the successor imme- 
diately after his appointment. Subsequently, 
when a clergyman was nominated for the same 
purpose expressly by the crown, he wasregarded, 
not as the royal servant, but as steward for the 
next dignitary. But it was soon found to be as 
easy as it was profitable to maintain the clergy- 
man in the post for years together. Rufus seems 
to have been the first, openly and unblushingly, 
to effect this kind of spoliation; and he is said 
to have learned the lesson from Flambard, his 
unscrupulous justiciary. It was not difficult to 
give something like a reason for such an out- 
rage. In regard to their temporalities, it was 
alleged, all prelacies were as much fiefs of the 
crown as those held by the secular barons. On 
the demise of a feudatory, the fief had neces- 
sarily, and from time immemorial, reverted to 
the original donor, and was never regranted to the 
heir without the payment of a heavy sum by 
way of relief. In countries where the law was 
not subject to the caprice of a despot, the 
relief was fixed and permanent—being rated 
according to the value of the fief; but in 
England the head of the state soon learned to 
exact far beyond the amount sanctioned by 
custom. The same rule was applied by Rufus 
tothe dignities of the church. Onevery vacancy, 
the administration of each was placed in the 
hands of a royal officer; the revenues were paid 
into the royal exchequer ; and to the monks or 
chapter, a portion was left barely sufficient for 
their more pressing wants. Nor was this all: 
sometimes (from the time of Rufus, indeed 
generally) the lands of the prelacy, with the 
rights, revenues, and feudal prestations con- 
nected with them, were sold to the highest 
bidder—frequently by auction; and as the pur- 
chaser knew not how long he might be permitted 
to farm the property, his interest was to make 
the most he could of his bargain before a suc- 








cessor were nominated. This state of things wij 
give us some idea of the exactions to which the 
sub-tenants (the yeomen, farmers, and tillers af 
the ground) were subjected. Often they w 
wholly ruined, and were compelled to beg thes 
bread from the charity of their neighbours As 
a natural consequence, when such vacations were 
long (and ree J were mostly from four to te, 
years), the buildings, whether churches, mona. 
teries, colleges, farm-houses, or cottages, were 
sure to be dilapidated. Here then we see the true 
reason why the poor (the farmers and labourer 
suffered with the church. The church Was 
literally their patrimony; and if it wa 
oppressed, they felt the iron hand of power a 
keenly as any monkor canon. When, at lenpth 
a successor was appointed, and was com ed 
to purchase the prelacy, (even Flambard, the 
notorious adviser of the measure, was forced tp 
pay a thousand marks for the see of Durham,) 
e entered on the administration of the tem. 
poralities, too poor either to relieve the sub. 
tenants, or to restore the half-ruinous buildings, 
Another subject of contention, equally sore 
was the dispute between the church and the 
royal justiciaries as to the extent of the two 
jurisdictions. During the middle ages, and 
indeed from the foundation of the Germanic 
states, punishments, even that for murder, were 
commuted for pecuniary fines, which fines 
enriched the court where the causes were de. 
cided. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
(viz. where justice was administered according 
to right, and without bribery) such courts werea 
source of great profit both to the church ani to 
the royal exchequer ; and both were naturally 
anxious to extend their respective jurisdictions. 
If this were the place for the inquiry, we could 
easily show by what gradations the church had 
obtained so large a share in the judicial functions 
of the state: Sut we can do no more than 
hastily glance at the more prominent steps of 
that progress.—From the earliest ages of 
the dusts Christians had been enjoined 
to settle their disputes among themselves, 
without appealing to the pagan tribunals. By 
Constantine and his successors, bishops were 
appointed the arbitrators of differences in their 
respective dioceses, and the —— officers 
were commanded to execute their decrees. But, 
for some time the regulation appears to have 
been confined to cases where one of the a 
in the suit was an ecclesiastic; though there is 
equal reason toinfer that where both were laymen, 
they might, if they chose, have had the benefitof 
a spiritual instead of a temporal judge. Itis 
certain that Theodosius, when both were lay- 
men, allowed the cause to pass into the eccle- 
siastical courts on the demand of either plaintiff 
or defendant. This important constitution was 
adopted by Charlemagne, and obeyed by all the 
people submitted to his sceptre. In England 
there does not seem to have been any recognized 
distinction between the functions of the two 
species of judicature. We know that in the 
Anglo-Saxon times the bishop sat with the eat! 
in the shire courts, and had a voice in the 
judgment pronounced, no matter what the 
nature of the suit, or who were the parties. But 
the Norman Conqueror separated the two juris 
dictions, and the “Courts Christian,” presided 
over by the bishop or his archdeacon, took cogi 
zance of all causes where ecclesiastics were col- 
cerned, or where certain questions were at stake. 
As under the term churchmen, many thousands 
were included, who, in the proper sense of the word 
were not clergymen, and never intended to 
so—who were not even in minor orders, | 
who received the tonsure only that they might 
hold benefices, and perform the duties by deputy, 
it is evident that a large portion of the comm 
nity were confessedly subject to the ecclesiastical 
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Whether plaintiffs or defendants, 

they owed obedience to no other authority ; and 
‘eit disputes were generally with laymen, 
r ed the latter into their own courts. 
~ both the parties to a suit were 


pees, %t was often regarded as within the 
domain of the church; for it might concern 
tithes, advowsons, public scandal, marriage, wills, 

‘ury, breach of contract, and other questions 
which a little ingenuity could prove, in some 
yay or other, to be connected with religion. 
Thirdly, as in the more ancient times, men began 
to prefer the ecclesiastical judges to the royal 
or the feudal, and especially after the publica- 
tion of Gratian's Decretum. Students hastened 
fom all parts of Europe to Bologna, to become 
thoroughly “3 with the canon law: on 
their return they practised in the episcopal 
courts; and both wealth and preferment fol- 
owed success. They had, too, another great 
advantage: the precedents by which they were 
bound (the canons of councils) were certain, 
determinate, invariable, the result of the wisdom 
of ages ; while the royal and baronial function- 
aries were often puzzled by the contradictory 
spirit of the — and the Norman laws, 
and oftener still by the perishable traditions of 
the common or unwritten law. Then the fines 
of these secular courts varied according to caprice 
or interest. In all cases they were exorbitant 
enough; and if they could not be paid, mutila- 
tion of limb was almost sure to follow. Add to 
these important grounds of difference, that the 
royal and feudal judges were not merely 
inorant but corrupt; that they sold justice to 
the highest bidder ; that it was inaccessible to 
the poor; that innocence and guilt, right and 
wrong, were words without meaning, can we 
wonder at the superior popularity of the epis- 
copal courts? “ Of all the abuses,”’ observes 
Mr. Hallam, “‘which deformed the Anglo-Nor- 
man government, none was so flagitious as the 
sie of judicial redress. The king, we are often 
told, is the fountain of justice; but in those 
ages it was a fountain which gold only could 
unseal.” Even when bribery was not prac- 
tised, innumerable were the cases where jus- 
tice could not be expected. It could not be 
expected if the king, or his ministers, or his 
favourites, were concerned directly or indirectly 
ina suit, It could not be expected in the inferior 
feudal courts, if the baron, or his kindred, or his 
tetainers, had an interest opposed to it. Can 
we be surprised that the people should cry out 
against the conduct of such courts ?—that when 
the king or the barons attempted to draw into 
them suits which fell within the domain of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, both church and 
people should complain ? 

But, while adverting to these obvious distinc- 
tions, let us not lose sight of the evils which 
otherwise attended the ecclesiastical judica- 
ture. He whose “ kingdom is not of this world” 
never designed his priests to be judges in such 
mumerous cases, or perhaps in any case. They 
might gratuitously reconcile disputants, for their 
mission is Peace; but they were never expected 
toheap up wealth by mere offices of charity. It 
Was never intended that their minds should be 
distracted from their proper calling, or that they 
should be absorbed by a worldly spirit. Besides 
the penalties they inflicted were, in many 
cases, glaringly inadequate to the offence. T hey 
could not sit in judgments of blood ; no matter 


vhat the crime, they could neither condemn to 

nor mutilate; and though they had power 
to flagellate, they more frequently imprisoned, 
ot accepted a pecuniary compensation. In 


that lawless period, many clergymen (the 
reader is requested not to overlook the ex- 
‘usive meaning of the term) were guilty of 
feat crimes—murder, seduction of females, 





robbery, &c. Would suspension, or a fine, or 
imprisonment, or all three, be a sufficient punish- 
ment for such offences? Everybody, in the 
present day, will answer, “ No!’’—everybody, 
too, will agree that such leniency was a direct 
encouragement to crime. 

The preceding rapid summary will afford us 
something like a key to the secret motives which 
swayed Henry and Becket in their contests with 
each other. Though both were wrong—-the 
former in despoiling the church and the poor, 
and in perpetuating a system of judicial corrup- 
tion, and the latter in contending for clerical 
privileges at variance with the interests of society 
—it is easy to perceive that their fault was 
far from equal. Indeed, the term is wholly 
inapplicable to Becket, who, however injurious, 


in some respects, those privileges might be, was | 


bound by oath to maintain them. They were 
founded on the canons; the canons were as 
obligatory on him as modern laws are on us; 
and he could not disobey them without treason 
to the church and rebellion to his spiritual 
chief. Whatever is faulty in them, must be 
imputed, not to him, but to the system which he 
was required to administer. 





The Baron’s Yule Feast: a Christmas Rhyme. 

By Thomas Cooper, the Chartist. How. 

WE trust that Mr. Cooper, whose “ prison 
rhyme” has been welcomed by men of all par- 
ties with generous applause, is not publishing 
too fast; but if it be needful for him to print, 
we know no one from whom we would sooner 
receive a ‘Christmas rhyme,” if only to certify 
that, however he may have suffered, the chartist 
poet, after all, has not been unvisited, at proper 
seasons, with those gleams of social sunshine 
which make the earth cheerful and the heart of 
man merry, both as it were by the right of 
custom and of nature. ° It indicates a geniality 
which, even in Hades and Purgatory, would 
yearn, as Dante has it, “for the loveliness of 
the stars,” and qualify him for a deliverance out of 
the realms of darkness to a world of freedom and 
daylight. We would fain that he should share 
in the literary chances which belong to this 
special ‘tide of time,” and should rejoice to 
learn that the season lottery had turned up in 
his favour, so that he may yet find still less 
cause to complain of a society, which, whatever 
its faults, seldom fails in its rewards, sooner or 
later, to high merit. We are won too by the 
modest claim put forward for the present poem, 
which, though humble in design, is not without 
touches of genius and pathos which deserve 
recognition. 

The scene is laid at Torksey Hall in Lincoln- 
shire, and is connected with the family of 
Thorold, the most ancient in the county, and of 
which the Lady Godiva, the Coventry heroine, 
was a member. Sir Wilfrid de Thorold opens 
the drama, with decreeing the usual yule-feast 
in right heroic vein. A strange minstrel (of 
course a lover in disguise) sings ‘‘a fanciful 
romaunt,”’ entitled The Daughter of Planta- 
genet,’ which relates the disastrous loves of 
Romara, the lord of Torksey, and Agnes Plan- 
tagenet. A less gloomy ballad would have 
pleased us better, but it has its propriety as part 
of the general story. Other _ succeed of a 


gayer mood; but somewhat, we think, too rudely | 


constructed, even if we admit the poet’s excuse 


that their design was to ‘please rude men.” | 


As we are on the theme of the author’s apologies, 
we find it ‘ writ down in our duty,” to give one 
of no little importance to him in his general 
character :— 
Mirth-verse from thee, rude leveller! 
Of late, thy dungeon-harpings were 
Of discontent and wrong ; 
And we, the Privileged, were banned 
For cumber-grounds of fatherland, 
In thy drear prison-song. 








What fellowship hast thou with times 

When love-thralled minstrels chaunted rhymes 
At feast, in feudal hall,— 

And peasant churls, a saucy crew, 

Fantastic o’er their wassail grew, 
Forgetful of their thrall ?— 


Lordlings, your scorn awhile forbear,— 
And with the homely Past compare 
Your tinselled show and state ! 
Mark, if your selfish grandeurs cold 
On human hearts so firm a hold 
For ye, and yours, create 
As they possessed, whose breasts though rude 
Glowed with the warmth of brotherhood 
For all who toiled, through youth and age, 
T’ enrich their force-won heritage! 


Mark, if ye feel your swollen pride 

Secure, ere ye begin to chide! 

Then, lordlings, though ye may discard 
The measures I rehearse, 

Slight not the lessons of the bard— 
The moral of his verse.— 


But we will dare thy verse to chide! 
Wouldst re-enact the Barmecide, 

And taunt our wretchedness 
With visioned feast, and song, and dance,— 
While, daily, our grim heritance 

Is famine and distress ? 


Hast thou forgot thy pledges stern, 
Never from Suffering’s cause to turn, 
But—to the end of life— 
Against Oppression’s ruthless band 
Still unsubduable to stand, 
A champion in the strife ? 


Think'st thou we suffer less, or feel 
To-day’s soul-piercing wounds do heal 
The wounds of months and years ? 
Or that our eyes so long have been 
Familiar with the hunger keen 
Our babes endure, we gaze serene— 
Strangers to scalding tears ?— 
Ah no! my brothers, not from me 
Hath faded solemn memory 
Of all your bitter grief: 
This heart its pledges doth renew— 
To its last pulse it will be true 
To beat for your relief. 
My rhymes are trivial, but my aim 
Deem ye not purposeless : 
I would the homely truth proclaim— 
That times which knaves full loudly blame 
For feudal haughtiness 
Would put the grinding crew to shame 
Who prey on your distress. 
O that my simple lay might tend 
To kindle some remorse 
In your oppressors’ souls, and bend 
Their wills a cheerful help to lend 
And lighten Labour's curse ! 

In these monitions of the poet, we hear the 
voice of his class, and recognize, to no small 
extent, its justice. Times have, indeed, altered ; 
neither are the old sincerities to be traced in the 
old formule. New relations have established 
themselves in society—the growth of the old— 
and new provisions are needed to right the 
balance. Much, however, couldwe have wished 
that the stanzas we have quoted had been less 
angry—that in them “ reason”’ had less ‘“ pan- 
dered will”—that the advening ameliorations 
of our social system had been acknowledged, 

: . . 
and thus, as might have been, justified a hope 
in the future. The incidents of the yule feast 
are well exhibited :— 
How joyously the lady bells 
Shout—though the bluff north-breeze 
Loudly his boisterous bugle swells ! 
And though the brooklets freeze, 
How fair the leafless hawthorn-tree 
Waves with its hoar-frost tracery ! 
While sun-smiles throw o’er stalks and stems 
Sparkles so far transcending gems— 
The bard would gloze who said their sheen 
Did not out-diamond 
All brightest gauds that man hath seen 
Worn by earth’s proudest king or queen, 
In pomp and grandeur throned ! 


Saint Leonard’s monks have chaunted mass, 
And clown’s and gossip’s laughing face 
Is turned unto the porch,— 
For now comes mime and motley fool, 
Guarding the dizened Lord Misrule 
With mimic pomp and march ; 
And the burly Abbot of Unreason 
Forgets not that the blythe Yule season 
Demands his paunch at church ; 
And he useth his staff 
While the rustics laugh,— 
And, still, as he layeth his crosier about, 
Laugheth aloud each clownish lowt,— 
And the lowt, as he laughed, from corbels grim, 
Sees carven apes ever laughing at him! 


Louder and wilder the merriment grows, 
For the hobby-horse comes, and his rider he throws! 
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And the dragon’s roar, 
As he paweth the floor, 
And belcheth fire 
In his demon ire, 
When the Abbot the monster takes by the nose, 
Stirreth a tempest of uproar and din— 
Yet none surmiseth the joke is a sin— 
For the saints, from the windows, in purple and gold, 
With smiles, say the gossips, Yule games behold ; 
And, at Christmas, the Virgin all divine 
Smileth on sport, from her silver shrine ! 
“Come forth, come forth! it is high noon,” 
Cries Hugh the seneschal ; 
** My masters, will ye ne’er have done? 
** Come forth unto the hall !"— 
’Tis high Yule-tide in Torksey hall: 
Full many a trophy bedecks the wall 
Of prowess in field and wood ; 
Blent with the buckler and grouped with the spear 
Hang tusks of the boar, and horns of the deer— 
But De Thorold’s guests beheld nought there 
That scented of human blood. 
The mighty wassail horn suspended 
From the tough yew-bow, at Hastings bended, 
With wreaths of bright holly and ivy bound, 
Were perches for falcons that shrilly screamed, 
While their look with the lightning of anger gleamed, 
As they chided the fawning of mastiff and hound, 
That crouched at the feet of each peasant guest, 
And asked, with their eyes, to share the feast. 
Sir Wilfrid’s carven chair of state 
*Neath the dais is gently elevate,— 
But his smile bespeaks no lordly pride : 
Sweet Edith sits by her loved sire’s side, 
And five hundred guests, some free, some thrall, 
Sit by the tables along the wide hall, 
Each with his platter, and stout drink-horn,— 
They count on good cheer this Christmas morn ! 
Not long they wait, not long they wish— 
The trumpet peals,—and the kingly dish,— 
The head of the brawny boar, 
Decked with rosemary and laurels gay,— 
Upstarting, they welcome, with loud huzza, 
As their fathers did, of yore! 
And they point to the costard he bears in his mouth, 
And vow the huge pig, 
So luscious a fig, 
Would not gather to grunch in the daintiful South! 
The description proceeds at greater length— 
but the capon, venison, mutton, ham, brawn, 
and other types of the rich fare of “the olden 
time,’’ the reader must, as he will, enjoy in the 
book itself. Should, too, in these days of tem- 
perance, the potations appear in excess—let all 
be atoned for by the reflection, that 
Hearts and hands went with healths in the days of yore. 
In taking leave of Mr. Cooper’s Christmas 
book, we would enforce the moral of his story ; 
let all feuds cease in blending the Saxon with 
the Norman line; which we interpret, may the 
working and the ruling classes unite for mutual 
benefit; and thus the poet’s anticipation be 
realized— 
The world shall be a happy world! 
It shall be filled with brother-men,— 
And merry Yule oft come again ! 





The Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure, 


Functions, and Diseases of the Brain. 
A. L. Wigan, M.D. Longman & Co. 


TuERE are few subjects of deeper interest than 
the nature of the mysterious connexion between 
what we call mind and the material form 
of humanity. Opinions on this important 
question are the foundation of all systems of 
philosophy ; they modify the various forms of 
belief, give a character to the institutions 
of society, and more or less influence the 
developement of the human mind. In times 
gone by, there was a strong tendency not only 
to regard mind as independent of matter, but to 
treat it as though it could not be affected by 
material circumstances at all. This led not only 
to an intense spiritualism in religion, but to 
a neglect of physical health, and the means of 
its maintenance in individuals and communities. 
The present century has, however, by its dis- 
coveries in physical science, shown the intimate 
connexion that exists between the material con- 
formation of the animal world, and the functions 
which it exhibits : it has demonstrated that man 
is, in a great measure, dependent for his mental 
power on the physical circumstances by which 
he is surrounded. Of those who have pursued 
physical sciences, the anatomist has more 


By 





especially had his attention directed to those 
circumstances of structure which modify the 
developement of mind. In this path of inquiry 
he has brought to light many facts of deep 
interest. But whilst such men as Magendie, 
Charles Bell, and Marshall Hall have been 
cautiously treading the path of inductive inquiry, 
there have not been wanting a number of rash 
speculators, not otherwise without merit, who 
have vainly endeavoured to establish a connexion 
between metaphysical and physical science,—a 
connexion not warranted by the facts brought 
forward in its support. To such a labour did 
Gall and Spurzheim devote themselves, and with 
hard heads and dogged wills reared a system 
which, possessed of the fascination of an ap- 
parently easy explanation of the deepest mys- 
teries of man’s existence, found a ready credence 
amongst the half-informed, although almost 
universally condemned by those competent to 
give an opinion on its real merits. We do not 
assert that Phrenology is entirely destitute of 
foundation; like most systems of error it con- 
tains some truth. It had also the merit of 
directing attention forcibly to the fact, that there 
was a connexion between mental phenomena 
and animal structure. It propounded theories 
of insanity, dreaming, sleep, and various forms 
of disease, which set men thinking in a right 
direction. 

That the brain is the organ of the mind is 
now as generally received a truth, amongst 
physiologists, as that the heart is the organ of 
circulation. That it is an aggregate mass of 
several organs we do not think has, in any way, 
been proved. It is, in fact, regarded by the 
best anatomists and physiologists as a single 
organ, whose two sides correspond in every 
respect, and whose functions depend on the 
uniform action of allits parts. To this position 
the author of the work before us demurs. He 
is no phrenologist, but he believes, with them, 
that the brain is a double organ; that each of its 
sides or hemispheres, as they are called, is 
capable of performing all the functions of mind; 
that each part of the brain is, in fact, a perfect 
mind, capable of exhibiting all the phenomena 
of intellect, moral and religious feeling, and will: 
and upon this theory he explains many of the 
phenomena of mind as well as its derangements. 
The following are some of the positions which 
he believes he has proved :— 

“1. That each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect 
whole, as an organ of thought.—2. That a separate 
and distinct process of thinking or ratiocination may 
be carried on in each cerebrum simultaneously.—3. 
That each cerebrum is capable of a distinct and 
separate volition, and that these are very often 
opposing volitions.—4. That, in the healthy brain, 
one of the cerebra is almost always superior in power 
to the other, and capable of exercising control over 
the volitions of its fellow, and of preventing them 
from passing into acts, or from being manifested to 
others.—5. That when one of these cerebra becomes 
the subject of functional disorder, or of positive 
change of structure, of such a kind as to vitiate mind 
or induce insanity, the healthy organ can still, up to 
a certain point, control the morbid volitions of its 
fellow.—6. That this point depends partly on the 
extent of the disease or disorder, and partly on the 
degree of cultivation of the general brain in the art 
of self-government.—7. That when the disease or 
disorder of one cerebrum becomes sufficiently aggra- 
vated to defy the control of the other, the case is then 
one of the commonest forms of mental derangement 
or insanity ; and that a lesser degree of discrepancy 
between the functions of the two cerebra constitutes 
the state of conscious delusion.—8, That in the in- 
sane it is almost always possible to trace the inter- 
mixture of two synchronous trains of thought, and 
that it is the irregularly alternate utterance of portions 
of these two trains of thought which constitutes in- 
coherence.—9. That of the two distinct simultaneous 
trains of thought, one may be rational and the other 
irrational, or both may be irrational; but that, in 





f CF ee,} 
either case, the effect is the same, to deprive 
course of coherence or congruity, * * 18. 
object and effect of a well-managed education r 
establish and confirm the power of concen = 
energies of both brains on the same subject at 
same time ; that is, to make both cerebra « 
the same train of thought together, as the object 
moral discipline is to strengthen the power Tea 
control ; not merely the power of both intellectya) 
organs to govern the animal propensities and pass 
but the intellectual antagonism of the two br; 
each (so to speak) a sentinel and security for the 
other while both are healthy; and the healthy 
to correct and control the erroneous judgments dn 
fellow when disordered.—19. That it is the CXeteitg 
of this power of compelling the combined attention 
of both brains to the same object, till it becomes easy 
and habitual, that constitutes the great superiority of 
the disciplined scholar over the self-educated may. 
the latter may perhaps possess a greater stock of te. 
ful knowledge, but set him to study a new gubj 
and he is soon outstripped by the other, who has a. 
quired the very difficult accomplishment of think; 
of only one thing at a time ; that is, of concentra 
the action of both brains on the same subject, 
That every man is, in his own person, conscious o 


| two volitions, and very often conflicting Volitions 


quite distinct from the government of the passion 
by the intellect ; a consciousness so universal, that i 
enters into all figurative language on the moral feel; 
and sentiments, has been enlisted into the service of 
every religion, and forms the basis of some of then, 
as the Manichzan.” 


The object of the work is, the establishment 
and illustration of these propositions and their 
consequences ; and although he has failed to con. 
vince us of the truth of his first position, hehas 
brought to his task a great amount of ingemuity 
and industry, and many of his practical remarks 
on the subjects of which he treats are worthyof 
attention. A priori there is, perhaps, no objec- 
tion to Dr. Wigan’s theory; the ground is clear 
so far for the establishment of his positions; but 
we think the evidence for the duality of the 
mind is not complete. He brings forward a 
number of cases to show that one hemisphere 
of the brain may be very materially injured, 
whilst the mind remains apparently unimpaired; 
and this he attributes to the fact, that the other 
hemisphere is carrying on all the functions of 
an entire mind. These cases, however, do not 
prove alone the truthof his theory. He has yet 
to explain how it is that large portions of both 
hemispheres of the brain may be disordered, 
and yet not be attended with any remarkable 
aberration of mind. This fact, however, and 
those brought forward by Dr. Wigan, we think 
can be better explained by the view that the 
brain acts as a whole, in the same way as the 
lungs; and that when one part of it is diseased 
the sound portions do double duty. Dr. Wigan 
thinks that his theory explains better than al 
others the phenomena that occur in cases of de- 
lusion, such as where persons see spectra of 
various kinds, but are conscious all the time that 
itis a delusion. He attributes this to one brain 
being in a diseased state whilst the otheris 
healthy—one side of the brain, in fact, exercising 
pin over the other. But such a state of the 
mind exists in many cases where we cannot sup 
pose one brain or one hemisphere of the bran 
alone to be affected. Thus, persons who ate 
intoxicated are generally well acquainted with 
the fact; but this cannot arise from one brait 
being affected by the fluid drunk, as they hare 
both been exposed to the same influence, and 
must each share alike in the excitement. We 
think, also, that Dr. Wigan has not only failed 
to prove his point, but that he has altogether 
overrated the practical application of his theory; 
and many of the cases adduced may be explained 
as easily on the old theory as the new one. 


Dr. Wigan believes that, not only does the 
possession of two minds in one man explain the 
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various phenomena of insanity, but also of im- 
pecity fatuity, idiocy, _and other distressing 
disorders to which the mind is subject. He ap- 
Jies it also to dreaming, and, by supposing the 
two brains in different states of somnolency, ex- 
Jains the ag Yd nature of the waking 
ing mind :— 
oa * wt individuals accustomed to dream, 
sho have not sometimes, when in that state, held a 
vontroversy apparently with another person. Like 


Dr, Johnson, they may have been overpowered by 
ns ss of their imaginary antagonist, and 


reater prowe: gp : 
te eetiGcation at the superior wit of their collo- 


Dr. Johnson, in relating a dream of this kind, 
“. ¢Hfad I been awake I should have known 
 nished the wit on both sides.’ I consider 
this process to be the action of two brains separately 
carrying on their respective trains of thought, and to 
be a state precisely similar to that of the madman 
talking to himself, or rather arguing with himself— 
one of the most common phenomena of insanity. 
The only difference I can perceive 1s, that, in the 
case of the madman, one at least of the trains of 
thought is diseased, while in the dream each may be 
rational.” : . 

Though we cannot assign this work a very 
high position amongst works of its class, we 
admit that the author has written in earnest, and 
in the full faith that he has made a discovery of 

eat value; andin his endeavour to work this 
out, he has brought together a number of facts, 
which, in the present state of our knowledge of 
disorders of the mind, must have their value. 





The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, 
with Extracts from the Journal of James 
Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak. By Captain the 
Hon. H. Keppel, R.N. 2 vols. Chapman 
& Hall. 

Ix the early days of the East India Company, 

when the extension of trade was deemed of 
ater importance than territorial acquisition, 

fe commerce of the Indian Archipelago at- 
tracted full as much attention as that of Hin- 
dostan. ‘The jealous spirit of the Dutch, in 
opposing the establishment of every other nae 
in the vicinity of Java, or the Spice Islands, 
rendered it difficult for the English to maintain 
factories in the Archipelago: the massacres at 
Amboyna and Bantam are sufficiently known ; 
but these do not stand alone in history : so late 
as 1775 the attempts of the English to form 
settlements at Balambangan and Pulo Condore 
were frustrated by the massacre of the colo- 
nists,—a crime to which the natives were un- 
doubtedly instigated by Dutch intrigues, and in 
which they are said to have been assisted by 

Dutch troops. When Java and its dependencies 

were seized by the English during the late war, 

Sir Stamford Rafiles saw the vast field for enter- 

prise which the commerce of the Indian seas 

would open to Great Britain, and he bestowed 
the most anxious care in collecting such infor- 
mation as would best illustrate its nature, value 
and importance. The results of his inquiries 

Were transmitted to the government at home, 

but with so little effect, that Java, Sumatra, 

and virtually the entire commerce of the 

Indian seas, were ‘“ complimented away’ by 

Lord Castlereagh to the King of the Nether. 

lands at the Congress of Vienna. Twocircum- 

stances have been commonly assigned as par- 
tial explanations of this extraordinary sacrifice 
of national interests. It has been said that, after 
the lapse of some years, the despatches and 
documents so laboriously collected by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, and transmitted to Lord Bathurst, 
were found unopened in the Colonial Office; it 
has also been said, that the East India Company 
secretly exerted its influence to prevent the 
establishment of colonies directly dependent on 
the crown in the Indian seas. From whatever 
tause the English negotiator was induced 





to abandon possessions as important to British 
commerce as British India itself, the error 
he committed is not the less deplorable nor its 
pea je the less injurious. The Dutch 
are still wedded to their fatal system of colonial 
monopoly ; during the present session of their 
Chambers they have exhibited their old jealousy 
of the presence of the English in the Indian 
Archipelago; and there is no doubt that we are 
self-excluded from a very extensive and lucra- 
tive commerce in those seas by the ninth and 
twelfth articles of the Treaty of London. 

During the late war with China many events 
occurred to direct attention to these neglected 
islands. The want of some port between Sin- 
gapore and the Chinese seas was severely felt ; 
the piracies of the Malays arose to unparalleled 
extent and daring; exploring expeditions had 
transmitted home accounts which were not again 
allowed to rest in cold obstruction, and those 
engaged in the attempts to colonize the northern 
coasts of New Holland were led to investigate 
the nature of the trade with the adjoining 
islands, and to form great expectations of the 
commercial results to be expected from its deve- 
lopement. 

It is said, that when Canova visited England, 
he was a little perplexed by the difference 
between our public works executed by private 
enterprise, and those undertaken by the Go- 
vernment ; to illustrate the difference, a friend 
pointed out to him Waterloo Bridge as the re- 
sult of private enterprise, and a miserable 
wooden structure, which has long since dis- 
appeared from St. James’s Park, as the work of 
the Government. A still greater contrast was 
exhibited in the Eastern seas; the splendid and 
philanthropic projects of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
which included not only a vast extension of 
English commerce, but effective measures for 
the suppression of piracy and the slave trade, 
after having been abandoned by the Govern- 
ment, and left for years unnoticed and almost 
unknown, were resumed by a private indivi- 
dual, Mr. James Brooke. Captain Keppel briefly 
states the origin of this gentleman's connexion 
with the interesting islands of the Eastern seas. 
It is a proper introduction to the extracts we 
shall have to make from Mr. Brooke’s journal :— 

“Mr. Brooke was the second, and is now the only 
surviving son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the 
civil service of the East India Company; was born 
on the 29th of April, 1803; went out to India asa 
cadet, where he held advantageous situations, and 
distinguished himself by his gallantry in the Burmese 
war. He was shot through the body in an action 
with the Burmese, received the thanks of the govern- 
ment, and returned to England for the recovery of his 
prostrated strength. He resumed his station, but 
shortly afterwards relinquished the service, and in 
search of health and amusement left Calcutta for 
China in 1830, In this voyage, while going up the 
China seas, he saw for the first time the Islands of 
the Asiatic Archipelago—islands of vast importance 
and unparalleled beauty—lying neglected and almost 
unknown. He inquired and read, and became con- 
vinced that Borneo and the Eastern Isles afforded 
an open field for enterprise and research. To carry 
to the Malay races, so long the terror of the European 
merchant-vessel, the blessings of civilization, to sup- 
press piracy and extirpate the slave-trade, became 
his humane and generous objects; and from that 
hour the energies of his powerful mind were devoted 
to this one pursuit. Often foiled—often disappointed, 
with a perseverance and enthusiasm which defied all 
obstacle, he was not until 1838 enabled to set sail 
from England on his darling project. The interven- 
ing years had been devoted to preparation and inquiry 
—a year spent in the Mediterranean had tested his 
vessel, the Royalist, and his creew—and so complete- 
ly had he studied his subject and calculated on con- 
tingencies, that the least sanguine of his friends felt 
as he left the shore, hazardous and unusual as the 
enterprise appeared to be, that he had omitted 
nothing to ensure a successful issue, ‘I go,’ said he, 





‘to awake the spirit of slumbering philanthropy with 
regard to these islands; to carry Sir Stamford Raffles? 
views in Java overthe whole Archipelago. Fortune 
and life I give freely ; and ifI fail in the attempt, I 
shall not have lived wholly in vain.” 

Our readers will probably remember that the 
Atheneum contained some interesting letters 
from Mr. Brooke, written soon after his arrival 
at Borneo [see d/h. No. 638, &c.]. Passing over 
the events of the voyage to Singapore, we come 
tothe motives which induced Mr. Brooke to visit 
Borneo :— 

“ Borneo Proper, once the seat of piracy, which 
few vessels could approach with safety, is now under 
the sway of the Rajah Muda Hassim, The charac- 
ter given this rajah by many persons who know and 
have traded with him is good, and he is spoken of 
as generous and humane, and greatly inclined to the 
English. These reasons have induced me to aban- 
don my intention of proceeding direct to Malludu 
Bay, and during the season of the south-west monsoon 
to confine myself principally to the north-west coast. 
Muda Hassim being at present reported to be at 
Sarawak, I propose, after taking a running sketch of 
the coast from Tanjong Api, to enter the river of that 
name, and proceed as far as the town.”’ 

When Mr. Brooke reached Sarawak, he found 
the Rajah engaged in the suppression of the re- 
bellion of some of the Dyak tribes; but, not- 
withstanding, he obtained permission to travel to 
some Malay towns, and to visit the country of 
the Dyaks, the probable aborigines of Borneo. 
The Malays generally treated him with kind- 
ness, in spite of their proverbial inhospitality 
and treachery. The dwellings of those on the 
banks of the river are curious :— 

“A description of this Malay dwelling, situated so 
far up this hitherto unknown river, may be interest- 
ing. Built, like other Malay houses, on posts, floored 
with split bamboo, and covered with the leaf of the 
Nepa palm, it presents the very beau ideal of fra- 
gility, but affords, at the same time, many advan- 
tages, and with a little improvement might be ren- 
dered admirably calculated for a new settler in any 
warm country. It is built at very small expense, is 
remarkably roomy, free from damp, and weather- 
proof. The interior of the house consists of four 
rooms; the centre one large and commodious, the 
front narrower, but thirty-six feet in length, a family 
sleeping apartment on one side, and a kitchen at the 
back. These apartments are divided one from the 
other by partitions made of the Nepa; the floors 
were nicely spread with strong mats of Dyak manu- 
facture, and on our arrival finer white mats were laid 
over these. The entrance of the house isapproached 
by a steep ladder, which in case of attack is easily 
removed.” 

Letus compare this edifice with the still more 
extraordinary residence of the Dyaks :— 

“ Tungong stands on the left hand (going up) close 
to the margin of the stream, and is enclosed by a 
slight stockade. Within this defence there is one 
enormous house for the whole population, and three 
or four small huts. The exterior of the defence 
between it and the river is occupied by sheds for 
prahus, and at each extremity are one or two houses 
belonging to Malay residents. The common habita- 
tion, as rude as it is enormous, measures 594 feet in 
length, and the front room, or street, is the entire 
length of the building, and 21 feet broad. The back 
part is divided by mat partitions into the private 
apartments of the various families, and of these there 
are forty-five separate doors leading from the public 
apartment. The widowers and young unmarried 
men occupy the public room, as only those with 
wives are entitled to the advantage of separate rooms. 
This edifice is raised twelve feet from the ground, and 
the means of ascent is by the trunk of a tree with 
notches cut in it—a most difficult, steep, and awk- 
ward ladder. In front is a terrace fifty feet broad, 
running partially along the front of the building, 
formed, like the floors, of split bamboo. This plat- 
form, as well as the front room, besides the regular 
inhabitants, is the resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, 
and fowls, and presents a glorious scene of confusion 
and bustle. Here the ordinary occupations of 
domestic labour are carried on—paddi ground, mats 
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made, &c. &c. There were 200 men, women and 
children counted in the room and in front whilst we 
were there in the middle of the day; and allowing 
for those abroad and those in their own rooms, the 
whole community cannot be reckoned at less than 
400 souls. Overhead, about seven feet high, is a 
second crazy story, on which is stowed their stores of 
food and their implements of labour and war. Along 
the large room are hung many cots, four feet long, 
formed of the hollow trunks of trees cut in half, which 
answer the purpose of seats by day and beds by 
night. The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking but 
apparently quiet and inoffensive race. - The apart- 
ment of their chief, by name Sejugah, is situated 
nearly in the centre of the building, and is larger 
than any other. In front of it nice mats were spread 
on the occasion of our visit, whilst over our heads 
dangled about thirty ghastly skulls, according to the 
custom of these people.” 

These skulls are trophies, with which it is 
the custom of the Dyaks to adorn their houses. 
We take from the ‘Journal’ some farther par- 
ticulars of this barbarous custom :— 

“ On inquiring, I was told, that it is indispensably 
necessary a young man should procure a skull before 
he gets married. On my urging them that the custom 
would be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, they replied, that it was established from 
time immemorial, and could not be dispensed with. 
Subsequently, however, Sejugah allowed that heads 
were very difficult to obtain now, and a young man 
might sometimes get married by giving presents to 
his ladye-love’s parents, At all times they denied 
warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of their 
enemies; adding, they were bad people, and deserved 
to die. I asked a young unmarried man whether he 
would be obliged to get a head before he could 
obtain a wife? He replied, ‘ Yes..—* When would 
he get one?’ ‘Soon."—‘ Where would he go to get 
one?’ ‘To the Sarebus river.’ I mention these 
particulars in detail, as I think, had their practice 
extended to taking the head of any defenceless 
traveller, or any Malay surprised in his dwelling or 
boat, I should have wormed the secret out of them. 
The men of this tribe marry but one wife, and that 
not until they have attained the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. ‘Their wedding ceremony is curious ; and, 
as related, is performed by the bride and bridegroom 
being brought in procession along the large room, 
where a brace of fowls is placed over the bridegroom’s 
neck, which he whirls seven times round his head. 
The fowls are then killed, and their blood sprinkled 
on the forehead of the pair, which done, they are 
cooked, and eaten by the new married couple alone, 
whilst the rest feast and drink during the whole night. 
Their dead are put in a coffin, and buried; but 
Sejugah informed me that the different tribes vary 
in this particular; and it would appear they differ 
from their near neighbours the Dyaks of Lundu.” 


If progress in the useful arts be taken as a 
test of civilization, the Dyaks have made greater 
advances than we were led to expect from the 
accounts of Borneo given by preceding tra- 
vellers :— 

“The household utensils in use here are few and 
simple. The mode of grinding padi clear of the husk 
is through the trunk of a tree cut into two parts, the 
upper portion being hollow, the lower solid ; small 
notches are cut where the two pieces fit, and handles 
attached to the upper part, which being filled with 
padi and kept turning round, the husk is detached 
and escapes by the notches. The Dyaks, as is well 
known, are famous for the manufacture of iron. The 
forge here is of the simplest construction, and formed 
by two hollow trees, each about seven feet high, 
placed upright, side by side, in the ground ; from the 
lower extremity of these, two pipes of bamboo are 
led through a clay-bank three inches thick, into a 
charcoal fire ; a man is perched at the top of the 
trees, and pumps with two pistons (the suckers of 
which are made of cocks’ feathers), which being 
raised and depressed alternately, blow a regular 
stream of air into the fire. Drawings were taken of 
these, and other utensils and instruments. The 
canoes are not peculiar, but the largest prahus (some 
forty feet long, with a good beam). are constructed 
in the first place exactly like a small canoe: a single 
tree is hollowed out, which forms the keel and kelson, 





and on this foundation the rest of the prahu is built 
with planks, and her few timbers fastened with 
rattans. A prahu of fifty feet long, fitted for service, 
with oars, mast, attops, &c. was ordered by the Pan- 
glima Rajah, whilst we were with him, which com- 
pleted was to cost thirty reals, or sixty Java rupees, 
or 61. English.” 

Mr. Brooke is fond of natural history, and 
has added much to our knowledge of the zo- 
ology and botany of the Indian Archipelago. 
Without quite solving the disputed question of 
the veracity of Buffon’s account of the Pongo, 
he has stated some circumstances which show 
that the credibility of that eminent naturalist 
has been too hastily impugned :— 

“ T received from the Rajah a present of an ourang- 
outang, young, and like others I haveseen, but better 
clothed, with fine long hair of a bright chestnut 
colour. The same melancholy which characterizes 
her race is apparent in Betsy's face ; and though but 
just caught, she is quite quiet unless teazed. From 
the man who brought Betsy I procured a Lemur tar- 
digradus, called by the Malays Cucan, not Poucan as 
written in Cuvier—Marsden has the name right in 
his dictionary—and at the same time the mutilated 
hand of an ourang-outang of enormous size. This 
hand far exceeds in length, breadth and power the 
hand of any man in the ship; and though smoked 
and shrunk, the circumference of the fingers is half 
as big again as an ordinary human finger. The 
natives of Borneo call the ourang-outang the Mias, 
of which they say there are two distinct sorts; one 
called the Mias rombi (similar to the specimen aboard 
and the two in the Zoological Gardens), and the 
Mias pappan, a creature far larger, and more difficult 
to procure. To the latter kind the hand belongs. 
The mias pappan is represented to be as tall or taller 
than a man, and possessing vast strength: the face 
is fuller and larger than that of the mias rombi, and 
the hair reddish, but sometimes approaching to black. 
The mias rombi never exceeds four or four and a 
half feet; his face, unlike the pappan, is long, and 
his hair redder. I must own myself inclined to this 
opinion from various reasons:—Ist. The natives 
appear so well agreed on the point, and so well 
acquainted with the distinction and the different 
names, that it is impossible to suppose it a fabrication 
for our peculiar use. Of the many whom I asked 
respecting them, at different times and in different 
places, most of them of their own accord mentioned 
the difference between the mias pappan and the mias 
rombi. The animal when brought aboard was stated 
to be the mias rombi, or small sort. In short, the 
natives, whether right or wrong, make the distinction. 
2nd. The immense size of the hand in my possession, 
the height of the animal killed on the coast of Su- 
matra, and the skull in the Paris Museum, can 
scarcely be referred to an animal such as we know 
at home: though by specious analogical reasoning, 
the great disparity of the skulls has been pronounced 
the result merely of age.” 

The productions of the country, and the ar- 
ticles best fitted for commerce, are thus enume- 
rated :— 

* Amongst these are, firstly, minerals: say gold, 
tin, probably copper, antimony-ore, and fine white 
clay for pipes. Secondly, vegetables: woods of the 
finest descriptions, for ship-building, and other pur- 
poses ; besides aloes wood (lignum aloes), and arang 
or ebony wood, canes and rattans. To these may be 
added, in the vegetable productions, sago, compon, 
rice, &c. &c. The wild nutmeg was found growing 
on the islands of Sadung and Sumpudin in abun- 
dance and perfection, proving that by cultivation it 
might be brought into the market as cheap, and pro- 
bably as good, as those produced in the Moluccas, 
We have various specimens of ores and stones, which, 
on being tested, may prove valuable commodities, 
Amongst these is decomposed granite rock (I be- 
lieve), containing minute particles of what we con- 
ceive to be gold, and an ore believed to be copper. 
Besides the articles above enumerated, are birds’- 
nests and beeswax in considerable quantities, and 
others not worth detailing here. We have been able, 
during our residence amongst the Borneons, to con- 
tinue on the most friendly terms with them, and to 
open a field of research for our subsequent inquiries 
in the proper season,” 
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transition; and baboon-shootin 
‘wild sports of the East,”’ whi 
been described :— 

“Near Lengan Lengang we encountered a 
munity of dusky baboons, many of them very la 
and powerful: after a hard scramble I got wae 
shot of them ; on my firing the first barrel, the _ 
ones and females made off, but the leaders y ie 
band disdained to retreat, and, with threatenin 
tures and grimaces, covered the retreat of their = 
The consequence was, I sacrificed one of these heros 
of a large size: he fell from the branch on Which he 
was seated into a deep valley, and his fall completed 
the rout of the rest. Spence, in the mean time, havin 
arrived, I despatched him to secure the prize: ba 
at the bottom of the valley the baboons again showe| 
themselves, and manifested every inclination to fall 
on him ; another barrel put them to flight, and be 
tween us we dragged the fallen hero to the horses,” 

Mr. Brooke was induced by the Rajah ty 
take an active part in the suppression of the 
rebellion of the revolted tribes, and he had little 
reason to admire the tactics or courage either of 
his allies or the insurgents. As this war led to 
some important consequences, we must extract 
a description of the belligerent powers :— 

“ Above our station was a hill which entirely com. 
manded both it and the river; to the top of which] 
mounted, and obtained an excellent view of the 
country around, including the enemies’ forts and the 
town of Siniawan. A company of military might 
finish the war in a few hours, as these defences ar 
most paltry, the strongest being the fort of Balidah, 
against which our formidable assault was to be levelled, 
It was situated at the water's edge, on a slight emi. 
nence on the right bank of the river; and a large 
house with a thatched roof and a look-out house on 
the summit ; a few swivels and a gun or two were 
in it, and around it a breastwork of wood—judging 
from a distance, about six or seven feet high. The 
other defences were more insignificant even than 
this ; and the enemies’ artillery amounted, by account, 
to three six-pounders and numerous swivels; from 
350 to 500 men, about half of whom were armed with 
muskets, whilst the rest carried swords and spears. 
They were scattered in many forts, and had a town 
to defend, all of which increased their weakness, 
Their principal arm, however, consisted in the ran- 
jows, which were stated to be stuck in every direction. 
These ranjows are made of bamboo, pointed fine and 
stuck in the ground; and there are, besides, holes 
about three feet deep, filled with these spikes, and 
afterwards lightly covered, which are called patobong. 
Another obstacle consists of a spring formed by bend- 
ing back a stiff cane with a sharp bamboo attached 
to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, flies forcibly 
against any object passing through the bush and 
brushing against it: they resemble the mole-traps 0! 
England. The Borneons havea great dread of these 
various snares; and the way they deal with them is 
by sending out parties of Dyaks during the night to 
clear the paths from such dangers. Though I have 
stated the insignificant nature of the enemies’ lines, 
it must not be supposed I imagined them at all infe 
rior to our own resources, Our grand army consisted 
of 200 Chinese, excellent workmen, but of whos 
qualities as soldiers I can say nothing. They were, 
however, a stout muscular set of men, though wretch- 
edly armed, having no guns and scarcely any mus 
kets: but swords, spears, and shields, together with 
forty long thin iron tubes with the bore of a musket 
and carrying a slug. These primitive weapons were 
each managed by two men, one being the carner 0! 
the ordnance, the other the gunner; for whilst one 
holds the tube over his shoulder the other takes am, 
turns away his head, applies his match, and is pleased 
with the sound. Their mode of loading is as cunou 
as the piece and its mode of discharge. Powder is 
poured in, the end knocked on the ground, and the 
slug with another knock sent on the powder, without 
either ramming or cartridge. Indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine any weapon more rude, awkward, of I 
efficient.” 

This curious war was protracted for several 
weeks, and would not even then have been conclu- 
ded but for the active intervention of Mr. Brooke. 
He not only induced the rebels to surrender 
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ar"e ir stockades, but, what was far 
and desthoy a. ersuaded the Rajah to spare 
difficult, he p y 
heir Hives At the close of the war Mr. Brooke 
thetr te" the investiture of the government of 
er which he still retains. Under his ad- 
ar the most deplorable uncertainty of 
ife and property has been changed into security 
for both—tyrannical caprice has given way to 
ual justice—protection has been given to the 
aks, without any forfeiture of the friendship 
fthe Malays. The magnitude of this change 
vil be best appreciated by comparing it with 
the account, which the Dyaks gave their new 
miler, of the oppressions that they had previously 
— former times we have been the subjects 
of the Patek of Borneo, The Borneons are the 
elder brothers, we the younger, and the custom of 
old was, that we should pay revenue and find 
rotection. But they forgot what was right, and 
departed from the custom, and robbed the Dyaks 
and oppressed them. We have done no wrong: we 
jisten to the commands of the Patingi who was put 
over us by the Patek. If he did wrong, he should 
be punished; but we have suffered because we 
obeyed the commands of the officer legally ap- 
inted. You might, sir, a few years ago, have 
sought in this river, and not have found a happier 
tribe than ours. Our children were collected; we 
had rice in plenty, and fruit-trees; our hogs and 
fowls were in abundance; we could afford to give 
what was demanded of us, and yet live happily. 
Now we have nothing left. The Sadong people 
and the Sakarran Dyaks attacked us: they burnt 
our houses, destroyed our property, cut down our 
fruit-trees, killed many of our people, and led away 
our wives and young children into slavery. We 
could build another house ; we could plant fruit- 
trees and cultivate rice; but where can we find 
wives? Can we forget our young children? We 
have asked the Patek to restore them; we have 
asked Pangeran Macota to restore them: they have 
told us they would, but have not; we cannot trust 
them ; their words are fair, but in their hearts they 
do not mean to help us. We have now no one to 
trust but you—will you help us? Will you restore 
our wives and children? If we get our families, you 
will never repent it: you will find us true.” ‘What 
could I answer? I could not deceive them, as I 
knew not how to obtain their object; I therefore 
told them I feared it was impossible; but I would 
try, and they themselves should go and try at the 
same time. Poor unhappy people, who suffered for 
the crimes of others! God knows, I will aid you to 
the utmost of my power.’” 


After his success as a legislator, Mr. Brooke 
had to display his talents as a diplomatist in 
negotiating with the chiefs of the neighbouring 
tribes. Some of the incidents in the discussion 
of these treaties are very characteristic :— 

“Matari, or ‘the Sun,’ the Sakarran chief I have 
already mentioned, arrived with two boats, and paid 
me several visits. He assured me he wanted to enter 
into an agreement, to the effect, that neither should 
injure the other. To this treaty I was obliged to add 
the stipulation, that he was neither to pirate by sea 
nor by land, and not to go, under any pretence, into 
the interior of the country. His shrewdness and 
cunning were remarkably displayed. He began by 
inquiring, if a tribe, either Sakarran or Sarebus, pi- 
mated on my territory, what I intended to do. My 
answer was, ‘'T’o enter their country and lay it waste.’ 
Bat he asked me again, ‘ You will give me, your 
friend, leave to steal a few heads occasionally 2’ 
‘No,’ I replied, ‘ you cannot take a single head ; you 
tannot enter the country: and if you or your coun- 
ttymen do, I will have a hundred Sakarran heads for 
every one you take here. He recurred to this re- 
quest several times: ‘ just to steal one or two!’ asa 
tchoolboy would ask for apples. There is no doubt 
that the two tribes of Sakarran and Sarebus are 
greatly addicted to head-hunting, and consider the 
Possession as indispensable. The more a man has, 
the greater his honour and rank ; nor is there any- 

g without to check or ameliorate this barbarous 
habit ; for the Malays of all classes, on this coast, 

the same pride in heads as the Dyaks them- 
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selves, with the exception that they do not place 
them in their houses, or attach any superstitious 
ideas to them. I asked Matari what was the solemn 
form of agreement amongst his tribes ; and he assured 
me the most solemn was drinking each other's blood, 
in which case it was considered they were brothers ; 
but pledging the blood of fowls was another and less 
solemn form.” 


Passing over many interesting details of Mr. 
Brooke’s government, some of which reminded 
us of Sancho Panza’s administration in Bara- 
taria, we turn to the account of his visit to 
Borneo Proper, one of the most extraordinary 
cities in the Eastern world :— 

“ On approaching the town, before the ebb had run 
long, it appeared to be a very Venice of hovels, a 
river Cybele, rising from the water. For those who 
like it, the locality is not ill chosen. The hills re- 
cede from the river and form an amphitheatre ; and 
several other rivers or streams flowing in, cause a 
muddy deposit, on which the houses are built. At 
high water they are surrounded ; at low water, stand 
on a sheet of mud. On nearing it, we were encom- 
passed by boats which preceded and followed us, and 
we passed the floating market, where women, wearing 
immense hats of palm-leaves, sell all sorts of edibles, 
balanced in their little canoes, now giving a paddle, 
now making a bargain, and dropping down with the 
tide, and again regaining their place when the bar- 
gain is finished. The first impression of the town is 
miserable. The houses are crowded and numerous, 
and arriving at the palace does not present a more 
captivating aspect, for, though large, it is as incom- 
modious as the worst.” 

The suppression of piracy was a task beyond 
the reach of the limited resources of Mr. Brooke, 
but fortunately the British Government had 
directed its attention to the subject, and Cap- 
tain Keppel, who had previously visited Sara- 
wak, and performed some useful services, was 
intrusted with the direction of the expedition. 
The destruction of the nests of the pirates was 
effected with little difficulty. Captain Keppel’s 
narrative of the enterprise is marked with good 
feeling and modesty ; he seems anxious to praise 
everybody but himself. We, however, feel a 
greater interest in Mr. Brooke’s journal than 
in the details of savage warfare; he gives us 
the account of the Upas poison, with which 
some of the Borneon tribes tip their arrows :— 

“On the authority of Sulerman, an intelligent 
Meri man, I am told that the tree below the town is 
the real upas, called by the Meri men tajim—the 
Borneons call it upas. Bina (the name we formerly 
got from a Borneon for upas) is, by Sulerman’s state- 
ment, a thin creeper, the root or stem of which, being 
steeped in water, is added to the upas to increase the 
poisonous quality—it is not, however, poisonous itself. 
There is another creeper likewise called bina, the 
leaves of which are steeped and mixed with the upas, 
instead of the stem of the first sort. This informa- 
tion may be relied on (in the absence of personal 
knowledge), as the man is of a tribe which uses the 
sumpitan, and is constantly in the habit of preparing 
the poison.” 

Among the measures proposed by Mr. Brooke 
for the advancement of commerce in the Eastern 
seas, is the establishment of a colony at Labuan. 
On this subject he makes some remarks which 
have a more extended application than he could 
have suspected :— 

“ Some difficulty will, in the beginning, be expe- 
rienced with respect to milk, butter and fresh meat: 
this was the case at first in Singapore, but the diffi- 
culty has in a good measure been overcome. The 
countries of the Archipelago are generally not suited 
to pasture, and it is only in a few of them that the 
ox and buffalo are abundant. The sheep is so no- 
where, and, for the most part, is wanting altogether ; 
cattle, therefore, must be imported. As to corn, it 
will unquestionably be found far cheaper to import 
than to raise it. Rice will be the chief bread-corn, 
and will come in great abundance and cheapness 
from Siam and Cochin China. No country within 
700 miles of Singapore is abundant in corn, and 





none is grown in the island ; yet from the first esta- 





blishment of the settlement to the present time, corn 
has been both cheap and abundant, there has been 
wonderfully little fluctuation, there are always stocks, 
and for many years a considerable exportation.” 
Since Mr. Brooke’s journal was sent to Eng- 
land, we have heard that he has been joined by 
several young men of enterprise and talent, by 
whose assistance the mineral and agricultural 
products of Sarawak are likely to be developed. 
Steps also have been taken to establish houses 
of agency in Borneo; and there can be little 
doubt that a great extension of commerce will 
follow from the opening of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. We need not dwell on the claims of 


Mr. Brooke to national gratitude; no one can 
read his journals without feeling additional 
pride in the name of Englishman. 





Stories from the Italian Poets: with Lives of 
the Writers. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 
(Second Notice.} 

Ir is now our pleasant duty to exhibit our 
Poet-Critic in his more genial mood. Though 
with a sort of “ Nay, by our Lady’’ fairness he 
owns that, after Dante, Pulci seems, at first 
sight, like farce after tragedy,”’—he is so soon 
absorbed, heart and soul, by the sprightliness 
of the man and the curvets of his Pegasus—that 
it is not hard to see which way lie the modern 
writer’s sympathies :— 

“ Luigi Pulci, son of Jacopo Pulci and Brigida de’ 
Bardi, was of a noble family, so ancient as to be sup- 
posed to have come from France into Tuscany with 
his hero Charlemagne. He was born in Florence 
on the 3rd of December, 1431, and was the younger 
of three brothers, all possessed of a poetical vein, 
though it did not flow with equal felicity. Bernardo, 
the eldest, was the earliest translator of the Eclogues 
of Virgil; and Lucco wrote a romance called the 
Ciriffo Calvaneo, and is commended for his Heroic 
Epistles. Little else is known of these brothers ; 
and not much more of Luigi himself, except that he 
married a lady of the name of Lucrezia degli Albizzi; 
journeyed in Lombardy and elsewhere ; was one of 
the most intimate friends of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
his literary circle; and apparently led a life the 
most delightful to a poet, always meditating some 
composition, and buried in his woods and gardens, 
Nothing is known of his latter days. * * Pulci 
appears to have been slender in person, with small 
eyes and a ruddy face. I gather this from the 
caricature of him in the poetical paper-war carried 
on between him and his friend Matteo Franco, a 
Florentine canon, which is understood to have been 
all in good humour—sport to amuse their friends—a 
perilous speculation. Besides his share in these 
verses, he is supposed to have had a hand in his 
brother's romance, and was certainly the author of 
some devout poems, and ofa burlesque panegyric on 
a country damsel, Za Beca, in emulation of the 
charming poem La Nencia, the first of its kind, 
written by that extraordinary person, his illustrious 
friend Lorenzo, who, in the midst of his cares and 
glories as the balancer of the power of Italy, was one 
of the liveliest of the native wits, and wrote songs for 
the people to dance to in Carnival time. The inter- 
course between Lorenzo and Pulci was of the most 
familiar kind. Pulci was sixteen years older, but of 
a nature which makes no such differences felt 
between associates. He had known Lorenzo from 
the latter's youth, probably from his birth—is spoken 
of in a tone of domestic intimacy by his wife—and 
is enumerated by him among his companions in a 
very special and characteristic manner in his poem 
on Hawking (La Caccia col Falcone), when, calling 
his fellow-sportsmen about him, and missing Luigi, 
one of them says that he has strolled into a neighbour- 
ing wood, to put something which has struck his 
fancy into a sonnet: 

*** Luigi Pulci ov’ é, che non si sente ?” 
* Egli se n’ andd dianzi in quel boschetto, 


Che qualche fantasia ha per la mente ; 
Vorr a fantasticar forse un sonetto.’ ” 
** And where’s Luigi Pulci? I saw him.” 
“Oh, in the wood there. Gone, depend upon it, 
To vent some fancy in his brain—some whim, 
That will not let him rest till it’s a sonnet.” 


In a letter written to Lorenzo, when the future 
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statesman, then in his seventeenth year, was making 
himself personally acquainted with the courts of 
Italy, Pulci speaks of himself as struggling hard to 
keep down the poetic propensity in his friend's 
absence. ‘If you were with me,’ he says, ‘I should 
produce heaps of sonnets as big as the clubs they 
make of the cherry-blossoms for May-day. I am 
always muttering some verse or other betwixt my 
teeth; but I say to myself, “ My Lorenzo is not here 
—he who is my only hope and refuge;” and so I sup- 
press it.’ Such is the first, and of a like nature are 
the latest accounts we possess of the sequestered 
though companionable poet.” 


To this may be added a page or two of cri- 
ticism; in which, while the censor reproves, 
the friend peeps lovingly out in parenthesis. 
Can any one doubt who remarks the felicity of 
the paraphrase in the following extract, and 
reads the subsequent note, so prodigal in allusion 
and simile—that Mr. Hunt has a corner of 
kindness in his heart for Pulci’s verse-crotchets 
and acrostical fancies ?— 

“ To these negative faults must be added the posi- 
tive ones of too many trifling, unconnected, and un- 
interesting incidents (at least to readers who cannot 
taste the flavour of the racy Tuscan idiom) ; great 
occasional prolixity, even in the best as well as 
worst passages, not excepting Orlando’s dying 
speeches ; harshness in spite of his fluency (according 
to Foscolo), and even bad grammar; too many low 
or over-familiar forms of speech (so the graver critics 
allege, though, perhaps, from want of animal spirits 
or a more comprehensive discernment); and lastly 
(to say nothing of the question as to the gravity or 
levity of the theology), the strange exhibition of 
whole successive stanzas, containing as many questions 
or affirmations as lines, and commencing each line 
with the same words, They meet the eye like pali- 
sadoes, or a file of soldiers, and turn truth and 

athos itself into a jest. They were most likely 
imitated from the popular ballads. The following is 
the order of words in which a young lady thinks fit 
to complain of a desert, into which she has been car- 
ried away by a giant. After seven initiatory O's 
addressed to her friends and to life in general, she 
changes the key into E: 
“ rp questa la mia patria dov’ io nacqui ? 

1. questo il mio palagio e ’1 mio castello ? 

E questo il nido ov’ alcun tempo giacqui ? 

£ questo il padre e’l mio dolce fratello ? 

£: questo il popol doy’ io tanto piacqui? 

J: questo il regno giusto antico e bello ? 

ER questo il porto de la mia salute ? 

J. questo il premio d’ ogni mia virtute ? 

Ove son or le mie purpuree veste ? 

Ove son or le gemme e le ricchezze ? 

Ove son or gia le notturne feste ? 

Ove son or le mie delicatezze ? 

(Ove son or le mie compagne oneste ? 

Ove son or le fuggite dolcezze ? 

Ove son or le damigelle mie ? 

Ove son, dico? ome, non son gia quie.” 


Is this the country, then, where I was born ? 
is this my palace, and my castle this ? 
Is this the nest I woke in, every morn ? 
Is this my father’s and my brother’s kiss ? 
1s thisthe land they bred me to adorn ? 
Is this the good old bower of all my bliss ? 
Is this the haven of my youth and beauty ? 
Is this the sure reward of all my duty ? 
Where now are all my wardrobes and their treasures ? 
Where now are all my riches and my rights ? 
Where now are all the midnight feasts and measures ? 
Where now are all the delicate delights ? 
Where now are all the partners of my pleasures ? 
Where now are all the sweets of sounds and sights ? 
Where now are all my maidens ever near ? 
Where, do Isay? Alas, alas, not here ! 
There are seven more‘ where nows,’ including lovers, 
and ‘ proffered husbands,’ and * romances,’ and end- 
ing with the startling question and answer,—the 
counterpoint of the former close,— 
** Ove son I’ aspre selve e i lupi adesso, 
E gli orsi, e i draghi, e i tigri? Son qui presso.” 
Where now are all the woods and forests drear, 
Wolves, tigers, bears, and dragons? Alas, here ! 


These are all very natural thoughts, and such, no 


doubt, as would actually pass through the mind of 
the young lady, in the candour of desolation; but 
the mechanical iteration of her mode of putting them 


renders them irresistibly ludicrous. It reminds us 
of the wager laid by the poor queen in the play of 





Richard the Second, when she overhears the discourse 
of the gardener : 

My wretchedness unio a row of pins, 

They'll talk of state. 
Did Pulci expect his friend Lorenzo to keep a grave 
face during the recital of these passages? Or did he 
flatter himself, that the comprehensive mind of his 
hearer could at one and the same time be amused 
with the banter of some old song and the pathos of 
the new one.” 

The adventures which Mr. Hunt has trans- 
lated from the romances of Pulci, are unmanage- 
able for extract because of their length—and 
further, as calling, ever and anon, for notes and 
elucidations impossible for us to indulge in. 

More genial still, is our biographer, trans- 
lator, and critic, when dealing with Boiardo and 
Ariosto. From the introduction to the tales 
from the Orlando Innamorato of the former, we 
shall extract a couple of passages :— 

“Nothing is told us by his biographers of the 
person of Boiardo: and it is not safe to determine a 
man’s physique from his writings, unless perhaps with 
respect to the greater or less amount of his animal 
spirits ; for the able-bodied may write effeminately, 
and the feeblest supply the defect of corporal sta- 
mina with spiritual. Portraits, however, seem to be 
extant. Mazzuchelli discovered that a medal had 
been struck in the poet’s honour ; and in the castle of 
Scandiano (though ‘the halls where knights and ladies 
listened to the adventures of the Paladin are now 
turned into granaries, and Orlando himself has 
nearly disappeared from the outside, where he was 
painted in huge dimensions as if * entrusted with the 
wardenship’) there was a likeness of Boiardo executed 
by Niccold dell’ Abate, together with the principal 
events of the Orlando Innamorato and the neid. 
But part of these paintings (Mr. Panizzi tells us) 
were destroyed, and part removed from the castle to 
Modena ‘to save them from certain loas;’ and he 
does not add whether the portrait was among the 
latter. From anecdotes, however, and from the 
poet’s writings, we gather the nature of the man; and 
this appears to have been very amiable. There is 
an aristocratic tone in his poem, when speaking of 
the sort of people of whom the mass of soldiers is 
wont to consist; and Foscolo says, that the Count of 
Scandiano writes like a feudal lord. But common 
soldiers are not apt to be the élite of mankind; neither 
do we know with how good-natured a smile the 
mention of them may have been accompanied. Peo- 
ple often give a tone to what they read, more belong- 
ing to their own minds than the author’s, All the 
accounts left us of Boiardo, hostile as well as friendly, 
prove him to have been an indulgent and popular 
man. According to one, he was fond of making 
personal inquiries among its inhabitants into the his- 
tory of his native place; and he requited them so 
generously for -their information, that it was cus- 
tomary with them to say, when they wished good 
fortune to one another, ‘Heaven send Boiardo to 
your house!’ There is said to have been a tradition 
at Scandiano, that having tried in vain one day, as 
he was riding out, to discover a name for one of his 
heroes, expressive of his lofty character, and the word 
Rodamonte coming into his head, he galloped back 
with a pleasant ostentation to his castle, crying it 
out aloud, and ordering the bells of the place to be 
rung in its honour; to the astonishment of the good 
people, who took ‘Rodamonte’ for some newly-dis- 
covered saint.” 

We give the second, because in some sort 
it groups the three romantic poets of Italy 
together: and because “time and the hour’ — 
more ’s the pity !—prevent our venturing with 
Mr. Hunt into Ariosto’s Faéryland : 

“The Orlando Innamorato may be divided into 
three principal portions:—the search for Angelica 
by Orlando and her other lovers; the siege of her 
father’s city Albracca by the Tartars ; and that of 
Paris and Charlemagne by the Moors. These, how- 
ever, are all more or less intermingled, and with the 
greatest art; and there are numerous episodes of a 
like intertexture. The fairies and fairy-gardens of 
British romance, and the fabulous glories of the 
house of Este, now proclaimed for the first time, 
were added by the author to the enchantments of 
Pulci, together with a pervading elegance; and had 





the poem been completed, we were to haye 
again of the traitor Gan of Maganza, for the p 

of exalting the imaginary founder of that h 
Ruggero. This resuscitation of the Helen of an. 
quity, under a more seducing form, was an inven “ 
of Boiardo’s; so was the subjection of Charles's herp 
Orlando to the passion of love; so, besides the 
heroine and her name, was that of other interestj 
characters with beautiful names, which afterwards 
figured in Ariosto. This inventive faculty js indeed 
80 conspicuous in every part of the work, on small 
as well as great occasions, in fairy adventures and 
those of flesh and blood, that although the author 
appears to have had both his loves and his fairies 
suggested to him by our romances of Arthur and the 
Round Table, it constitutes, next to the pervadigs 
elegance above mentioned, his chief claim to oy: 
admiration. Another of his merits is a certaiy 
tender gallantry, or rather an honest admixture of 
animal passion with spiritual, also the precursor of 
the like ,ingenuous emotions in Ariosto; and he 
furthermore set his follower the example, not only 
of good breeding, but of a constant heroical cheer. 
fulness, looking with faith on nature. Pulci has 
constant cheerfulness, but not with so much 
and dignity. Foscolo has remarked, that Boiardo. 
characters even surpass those of Ariosto in truth and 
variety, and that his Angelica more engages oy 
feelings; to which I will venture to add, that if his 
style is less strong and complete, it never gives usa 
sense of elaboration. I should take Boiardo to hare 
been the healthier man, though of a less determined 
will than Ariosto, and perhaps, on the whole, les 
robust. You find in Boiardo almost all which 
Ariosto perfected,—chivalry, battles, combats, loves 
and graces, passions, enchantmerts, classical and 
romantic fable, eulogy, satire, mirth, pathos, philo. 
sophy. It is like the first sketch of a great picture, 
not the worse in some respects for being a sketch; 
free und light, though not so grandly coloured. Itis 
the morning before the sun is up, and when the dew 
is on the grass.” 

The last of the poets treated by Mr. Hunt, is 
Tasso, whose story was surely woven by “the 
sisters three’’-—a poem far more moving than 
his ‘Gerusalemme.’ Mr. Hunt enters with deep 
feeling and fine sympathy into the tale of love 
and madness. Unless, however, we are strangely 
bewildered by the rush of every-day topics which 
confounds remoter matters till memory becomes 
a mere puzzle—new light has been thrown onthe 
matter by a recent collector long resident in Italy 
(an American gentleman, whois understood to be 
engaged upon the lives of the Italian poets). 
Of this Mr. Hunt seems unaware: citing no 
authorities newer than Serassi, Black his trans- 
lator, Ginguéné and Manso. But we must 
close these very suggestive volumes: warning 
the reader, that we have not so much criticized 
them, as offered specimens of their contents, 
and our impression of the author's prevalent 
humour. 
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Margaret ; or, the Gold Mine, from the French of 
Elie Berthet—The reader is called on, by its trans 
latress, to admire this tale for its morality, and conse- 
quent superiority over the generality of French fictions. 
No doubt it is innocent of those strange compounds 
of natural and unnatural passion, which MM. Sue 
and Dumas clothe with flesh and blood, and set in 
frenzied motion to the serious discomfiture of sober 
citizens. But Vice—to speak plainly—once barred 
out as a source of excitement in moral fiction ;—the 
next personage on whom the bolts should be drawn, 
is Improbability. It matters not, in Romane, 
whether Orlando be ten feet high—or Angelica weeps 
real diamonds, or we have for mischief-maker 4 
Dragon with seven heads and four pair of wings 
Nay, we love faéry tales, with all their monstrous 
machinery, whether Danois gives it a French modish- 
ness—or Gozzi an Italian passion—or Hoffmann 4 
German mysticism. No man, woman, or child (save 
in dreams) ever fancied himself an Ariel or a Caliban: 
a Prince Percinet or a Princess Graciosa—or sta 
awake to life grieving because he could not “ putagirdle 
round the earth”’ in the twinkling of an eye! But, 
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the wreek and ruin wrought by gold-hunger 
- be displayed in events which our reason is 
are {0 to accept, as things which have, or may 
ier | ned in real life;—-we prefer the * Eugenie 
have, hap v a Balzac, to the ‘ Gold Mine’ of a Ber- 

The latter is the story of a mysterious man, 

: among the Swiss Alps, who has inherited, by 
ee the secret ofa gold mine—with the injunction 
la Rennepont that he is to benefit society, by using 
the treasure philanthropically, and keeping its origin 

ret, But “ there's always a leak somewhere,” 
i eeepicion gets abroad that the King of Pelvoux 
— of a great treasure. F rom that moment, 
Cupidity turns all his benefits to poison! Interwoven 
sith this invention, are the adventures of a pair of 
mnaway lovers, whom Maitre Simon protects and 
harbours : proving in this case, also, that he has 
urmed a snake, whose sting is deadly. The Che- 
ralier de Peyras becomes faithless to the poor girl 
he has tempted to bear him company—and practises 
on the affections of his host's daughter, Margaret. 
‘the evil thus let loose, is boundless in its ruin ; the 
forms and fashions of which, though forcibly painted, 
are in the highest style of melodrama. Considered 
wa romance, ‘ Margaret’ will do no harm—but as 
sch, and nothing beyond, should its translator 
have announced it. 

The Festival of Fancy: a Poem, by Robert Rose. 
_In his preface, the author acknowledges the very 
jvourable and flattering reception with which his 
other works have been received. We earnest] y hope 
that we have not to reproach ourselves with any 
dare of that offence, which appears to be, in some 
measure, answerable for this ‘Festival of Fancy.’ 
Mr. Rose’s high theme is the Manchester Fancy 
Dress Ball ; which has carried a great many common- 
place convictions to his heart—such as “that even 
Nature’s charms could be surpassed,” and that some 
day or another, there is to be an end of the earth 
and everything else, as there was of the Manchester 
Fancy Ball. The author is scarcely so intelligible 
when he calls the gay scene, in the first page of his 
poem, a dream, and, in the last but one, an undream. 
A note should have told us which of the two it is to 
be considered, and if the latter, what that may be. 
The writer's testimony to the Manchester powers of 

tion iscertainly unflattering ; we cannot think 
the northern revellers will be satisfied with their 
laureate. Fancy Balls are not very satisfactory 
achievements, even in London; but in Manchester the 
fincy, if Mr. Robert Rose may be trusted, did set the 
prprieties at notable defiance. The warriors seem 
tocome nearer their object than most of the other 
actors, with the trifling drawback of wanting their 
drums; 

Here warriors march, not to the sound of drum, 

But with mustaches, well stuck on with gum, 

And frightful are to ladies who here come! (!) 

The first of these notes of admiration is Mr. Robert 
Rose's, and the second ours. But really, some of 
the characters seem to have dressed their parts very 
badly and played them worse; and what Mr. Robert 
Rose can have seen in such a performance to make 
him wish, as he does, that it could last for ever, 
pases our critical apprehension: — 

With yonder paralytic Romeo, comes 

A Juliet of threescore, with toothless gums. 

And Hamlet, with his features all agrin, 

Is giggling at that gouty Harlequin! 
Caliban, according to Mr. Rose’s testimony, had so 
far forgot himself as to put on “white kid gloves”— 
things which he could not even have borrowed from 
Trineulo. Then, the poet’s imagination rises easily 
tothose bold figures and expressions which make 
genius independent of mere refinements :— 

who is she that moves like bloated swine ? 

‘Tis a coarse, strong, unwieldy Columbine. 
* x 


Alexander seems a coward, and some jelly 
Is stuffing into his luxurious belly! 
* * * 
A Desdemona ugly looks as sin, 
Yet gay, almost, as with a glassof gin. 
; * * * 
Bill Shakspere and Jack Sheppard are quite jolly; 
Milton tothem is bawling ‘Nix my Dolly!’ 
Some of the scenes before him too, inspire “the Bard 
Colour,” as Mr. Rose calls himself, with touching 
noral or historical reflections or allusions: — 
A negro’s hugging his vile chains in bliss; 
Ah! what would Wilberforce have said to this? 
He very successful in his occasional attempts at 





the simple—simplicity being, in fact, the conspicuous 
character of his mind :— 

Napoleon asks Wellington if he'll take 

A glass of grog,if but for friendship’s sake, 

But Wellington says, ‘ No, ‘twill make my head-ache!’ 
Our readers are aware that a magnificent subscription 
of 60,000/. was recently raised for a great public 
object in a room in Manchester; it is pleasant to find 
that, where worthy purposes are in view, they who 
can thus command gifts of thousands are yet not 
above receiving the smallest possible donations. This 
we learn from an announcement in the fly-leaf of* The 
Festival of Fancy’: —“Any proceeds which may 
arise from the sale of this poem, will be placed at 
the disposal of the Committee of the Fancy Dress 
Ball, in aid of the funds for public baths, &c.” 


The Good Natured Bear. A Story for Children of 
all Ages.—“ That is good: mobled queen is good,” 
saith Polonius—good also is the extension of licence 
here given to childhood. No book can be written 
fit for children, which may not be enjoyed by such 
grown people as keep their hearts and their sym- 
pathies open. There is, in‘ The Good Natured Bear,’ 
a touch of German nonsense—the furthest thing in 
the world from our nonsense—which recommends 
itself to us by its strangeness: and the final stage- 
effects of Bruin, after the confessions of his chequered 
life—at the feet of the nursery governess ; and the 
betrothal chorus, with flute obligato—can hardly 
fail to produce the intended effects ; so comfortable 
is the close of the romance, yet so magnificently 
unreal. 

Literary Florets, by T. Cromwell.—The writer 
maintains the character to which his former works 
entitled him, as a sensible and prudent thinker, 
rather than as the utterer of brilliant aphorisms. 
The parallels of coincidences and contrasts between 
Bonaparte and Oliver Cromwell are not without 
interest. Such tabular arrangements almost always 
suggest and illustrate the law by which political 
events, like the course of nature itself, are governed ; 
and, in this light, are instructive. 

The Breath of Air—the Drop of Water—and the 
Ray of Light ; a Tale of the Universe, by E. Colne.— 
This is one of those juvenile books which, if properly 
studied, would place the child in advance of his 
parent, and make him indeed, to adopt the celebrated 
image of the poet, “the father of the” scientific 
“man.” A kind of fairy machinery is here adopted 
to conduct the pupil onward to the knowledge of 
natural laws. The objects stated in the title are 
animated for the purpose; and the drama in which 
they figure is pleasingly conceived. 

Quarterly Table of the Mortality; published by 
authority of the Registrar-General. This table em- 
braces 115 districts, which contained, in 1841, a 
population of 6,579,693 individuals. The mortality 
in the December quarters of five years, commencing 
with 1841 and ending with 1845, was 39,544, 42,449, 
43,918, and 39,178; thus the deaths during the last 
quarter were very much below the average, notwith- 
standing the increase of the population at the rate of 
about 1°74 per cent. annually. The mildness of the 
season is stated to have been one cause of the dimi- 
nished mortality. A table is given of the mean 
temperature and number of deaths in each of the last 
six weeks in 1844 and 1845, the aggregate of which 
shows that, whilst the mean temperature of the last 
six weeks of 1844, was 35°4, the deaths amounted 
to 6,599; the deaths during the same space of time 
at the close of 1845 were only 5,544, the average 
temperature being 44°°4, A fall of the mean tem- 
perature of the air from 45° to 4° or 5° below the 
freezing point, destroys from 300 to 500 lives in the 
metropolis. It produces the same results ona larger 
scale all over the country. The annual deaths 
returned by the Registrars from 1838 to 1845 inclusive 
are given. In the first three years there were 497,166 
deaths, in the last three years 496,698. The popula- 
tion increased in the districts from which returns 
have been procured, about 1°74 (nearly 1}) percent. 
annually, in the intervals of the last censuses, and 
the excess of births over deaths hascontinued, so that 
it may be safely assumed that the numbers living 
have gone on increasing at the same rate, about nine 
per cent. in the five years, from the middle of 1839- 
40 to the middle of 1843-5, Now the deaths, instead 
of increasing with the population nine per cent., and 
consequently amounting to 541,960, in the last three 





years were 496,698, less by 45,262 than if the rate 
of mortality which prevailed in the three years, 1838- 
40, had been sustained. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, January 30th. 

Yesterday the reception of M. de Vigny at the 
Académie Frangaise took place. A more dis- 
courteous one he can never experience, go where he 
will. He may trust himself among the immites Bri- 
tannos, or any yet ruder tribe, if ruder there be, 
with full confidence that no worse thing—in the way 
of reception—can befall him. 

M. de Vigny’s predecessor—and, consequently, the 
subject of his obligé panegyric, memoir, or what you 
will_was M. Etienne, Censor under the Empire, 
author of the ‘ Lettres sur Paris’ and of a good 
many dramatic pieces. His works are, I believe, 
little known in England ; and as, to the best of my 
belief, I never read a line of them, I was in a state 
of the most absolute neutrality respecting the matter 
of the discourse. He belonged to the ideas and the 
literature of the Empire,—which are now pretty gene- 
rally appreciated throughout Europe. M. de Vigny, 
as you know, belongs to the school of innovators 
called (with small regard to appropriateness and 
precision) Romanticists—a school which arose, and 
made a considerable commotion in the literary 
world, under the Restoration. I shall not enter into 
the merits or demerits of their judgments or their 
works ; except to say that, as far as the former par- 
took of a larger and more cosmopolitan spirit than 
any that had been known in France, they have all 
my respect and sympathy. If this spirit was occa- 
sionally mixed with the fanaticism of converts, the 
presumption, exaggeration and injustice of innovators 
and partizans, it is only what has characterized every 
reaction since the world began. 

I touch upon the subject only as a key to the man- 
ner in which M. de Vigny spoke of his predecessor, 
and more especially of the epoch in which he lived 
and wrote. 

It is obviously impossible for a French public to 
separate this question from the political one with 
which it is associated. Politically, M. de Vigny 
can hardly be said to belong to any party. Bound 
by sentiments of honour and loyalty to one which 
he probably cannot approve, he has not thought fit 
to ally himself with any other more reasonable or 
more profitable. Judging from these facts, which 
are notorious, and from the tendencies of his works, 
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I went prepared to hear something not entirely eulo- 
gistic; and, indeed, menacing rumours of a recep- 
tion of unusual “ interest’? were to be heard in the 
salons of Paris for some time past. 

I profess myself utterly unable to decide, or to 
guess, what a speech at the Academy ought to be. 
The conditions imposed seem to me (con rispetto par- 
lando) absurd,—the object proposed, nothing,—the 
effect produced, beyond that of charming the loisirs 
of a fashionable audience, also nothing. Is it a 
form? Isit a substance? A biographical sketch, or 
a criticism uttered in the presence of the relations 
and friends of a man who so lately sat in the place 
you now fill,_-what possible value can it have in the 
eyes of those who look for truth? To have a sub- 
ject given you is bad enough ; but let that subject be 
a man—a man recently dead—a man whose pursuits 
were, perhaps, consummately uninteresting to you, 
whose opinions and tastes were, perhaps, utterly 
at variance with yours,—and let your audience 
consist of people who stood in all sorts of rela- 
tions to him,—and you have probably attained the 
maximum of all that can paralyze free and flow- 
ing thought or speech. I think, therefore, M. 
de Vigny would have done far more wisely 
to confine himself within the modest and discreet 
proportions evidently suited to such an address. 
Where there is neither the stuff, the arena, nor the 
motive for a debate, it is worse than useless to pro- 
voke one. It is a mistaken ambition to attempt to 
convert a ceremony into a thing of real life and import. 
Valeat quod valet. Such scenes as that of yesterday 
are, no doubt, as amusing as a cock-fight toa curious 
and excitable public ; but we doubt their good effects 
on Science and Art, manners or morals. 

I cannot pretend to judge of M. de Vigny’s dis- 
course, The hall is bad for hearing; and he dropped 
his voice at the end of sentences, so that English ears 
were constantly at fault. From what I could catch, 
it appeared to me long, discursive, unnecessarily 
irritating to the prejudices and the amour propre of 
many of his hearers, and deficient in the tone of wise 
moderation appropriate to the place and the occasion. 
Much as I admire courage and freedom of speech, 
I see no use in provoking a combat which can never 
arrive even at the dignity and importance of a dis- 
putation. 

If, however, M. de Vigny laid himself open to 
attack, it must be said that M. de Molé was not 
sparing in the advantage he took of his imprudence. 
Invested with the dignity of president, and secure 
from the possibility of interruption or rejoinder, in all 
the serene state of an arm-chair and the prepared 
sang froid of a written discourse, he gave vent to as 
much bitter sarcasm, as much insulting rebuke, as 
were needful to amuse the idle, to delight the malig- 
nant, to shock the generous, and to make the judi- 
cious grieve. Imagine the most spiteful article of the 
most spiteful of our reviews read aloud to the subject 
of it, before an audience consisting of the élite of 
Paris society,—addressed to him inall the directness 
of the second person, not in hot blood, but with full 
premeditation, by a grave elderly gentleman, sur- 
rounded with all the externals of dignity that can 
wait on science! Imagine the unhappy récipiendiaire 
(we are inclined to change the participle, and say 
recipient) seated for the first time on the benches of 
the Academy,—by his side his confréres, decorously 


suppressing their delight at every poisoned word 
flung at him,—before him, the audience, “ ladies and 
gentlemen,” restrained by no such considerations, 
loudly and triumphantly applauding every well- 


turned sarcasm! Can you imagine what can induce 
a man of honour and feeling to undergo this? I 
protest I can reckon up no amount of advantages 
that wouldtempt me. A Shrovetide cock—a baited 
bull—an Indian prisoner, tied to the stake, to fling 
small exquisitely - pointed arrows at—a religious inno- 
vator in the hands of an inquisitor—these occurred 
to me; but there, it is the flesh and muscles only that 
are torn. Public, irresponsible, unanswerable insult 
would appear to some men still harder to bear. 
Parliaments, on either side the Channel, constantly 
afford the spectacle of a great man, in the anxious 
discharge of the most solemn and arduous of duties, 
stung by some importunate wasp—and this is dis- 
gusting enough. But dla chambre comme a lachambre! 
It is the place for the free utterance of all things— 
even the basest ; and all find their answer—or their 


level. The importance of the object contended for— 
the virtue of fighting stoutly for opinions held sin- 
cerely—afford an excuse for many sins against good 
feeling and good manners, or at least render it expe- 
dient that they should be tolerated: not to mention, 
that to attack a powerful and well-armed adversary, 
in however bad a spirit, is, at least, not cowardly. 
But such scenes as the one of which I was the 
unwilling witness, in the sanctuary of science and 
letters, show a want of comprehension of their highest 
function—the lifting the soul above mean and fierce 
passions. It is very well to make the guard present 
arms to the “ Académie Frangaise ;” but this becomes 
but an empty pageant, if its own members forget 
the reverence due to the great tamers of mankind. 
Nor is it likely the thing will stop here. An oppor- 
tunity of tying a man you do not like to the cart tail 
and flogging him for the amusement of the public, is 
too tempting a thing to be let slip. 

However, these are des quérelles de famille with 
which we have no concern. The French are masters 
in their own house, and are the best judges what suits 
them and what pleases them, If they deem it grace- 
ful and advantageous to convert the hall of the Muses 
into an amphitheatre for gladiatorial shows, it is no 
business of ours. I can only say, for myself, that 
I came away in no envious mood,—and solemnly 
promised myself not to attend another execution. 

I heard various conjectures buzzing around me 
as to the causes of this curious display. Some attri- 
buted it toa personal pique, of an exiguity that would 
seem to render the supposition incredible if we did 
not know that, in certain states of the blood, a scratch 
produces an ulcer. Others saw in it a stroke of 
policy—an attempt to conciliate the party most 
attached to the recollections of the Empire. The 
compliments lavished on M. Thiers, as the undefiled 
well of historic truth, seemed rather to favour this 
hypothesis. But of all these things I am profoundly 
ignorant. 

One thing is within the competence of every galant 
homme :—no delinquencies of M. de Vigny’s, or of any 
man’s, would ever reconcile me to the taste displayed 
in his chastisement. To strike a man whose hands 
are tied, to insult a man who cannot answer,—these 
are acts not only contrary to the feelings and laws 
which govern the conduct of gentlemen, but are 
scorned by the rudest street champion and the most 
uncultured peasant who have the generous instinct of 
“Fair Play.” I should have been convinced hy what 
I saw and heard, if I had not been convinced before, 
that, as chivalrous magnanimity may be found ina 
prize-fighter, so the particular sort of conduct which 
we characterize as “ ungentlemanly,” displays itself 
in the highest stations and under the most polished 
exteriors. 

P.S.—I ought to add, in justice to the taste of the 
public of Paris, that I have since heard the utter 
inconvenance of this exhibition very generally and 
freely commented on. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuene is no age without a poetry of its own, and 
none which, besides its own especial poetry, has not 
the poetry of contrast, more or less immediate and 
striking, with those which preceded it. The very 
prose of a period becomes poetry, in this view of it. 
Times of transition—the points at which opposites 
or dissimilarities meet—like the border-lands of 
states, are rich in the elements of picture and the 
materials of romance. Under the great, and in their 
more obvious aspect prosaic-looking, actualities of 
the present day, lies a world of poetry yet to be de- 
veloped,—amid whose novelties of scene and atmo- 
sphere the next great poet shall be born; but, in the 
mean time, the surface of the age presents the pic- 
turesque wherever the old and new order of things 
are brought together— wherever the ancient and 
modern societies meet. The march of civilization, 
which is opening the far doors of the world, and 
bringing out the denizens to parley, enlivens its graver 
doings with poem and picture wherever it goes. 
What almost incredible distances of thought are 
brought together by the steam-engine in the presence 
of the Pyramid — those several representatives of 
worlds almost as different morally as if they were 
two several planets! China, that for thousands of 
years would not look over her own wall, has fairly 





opened her gates and let Europe in. These, however, 





are the grander and more epic effects, The min, 
bits of picture are those which represent the t 
systems at their points of interfusion; where a 
retains enough of its own distinctive character ty 
make its imitation of the other a rich and dramatis 
thing to see. The son of the Desert in our Ba 
bylonish streets or Cockney saloons—the Southen 
or Eastern chief, moulded by long centuries of other 
traditions, and a life of other training, than 
lending himself to the mere ceremonial and conven, 
tional manners of a London or Paris drawing-room, 
The barbarian putting on the outward garment of 
civilization, as a step towards catching its spirit: 
and the man of civilization masquerading for . 
day or so in the costume, so to speak, of the bar 
barian, partly for the enjoyment of the thing but 
much more that he may encourage and help a the 
former change. Our paper of last week contained g 
succession of these scenes, as they have been enactal 
at Hongkong; and Paris is, at the present moment, 
rich in such effects. Morocco and Tunis have both 
their ambassadors in her streets—ambassadors after 
the European intention,—representing the inter. 
national proprieties—eminently a character of ¢iyi. 
lization. The Athenians of old were never fonder of 
a “new thing” than are the Parisians of to-day: by 
Tunis and Morocco are a few weeks old, in Paris: 
and the curiosity of her mercurial population ison 
the stretch for the advent of Ibrahim Pacha,—really 
a greater curiosity than all the others,—natumlly 
half a barbarian, yet a most earnest and eminent 
pupil of civilization,—bringing with him a sort of 
ideal and representation at once of an ancient cisie 
lization—a long, deep, dull, massive slumber of ages 
succeeding, and an Egyptian Renaissance crowning 
all. The Elysée Bourbon has been taken for hin 
and his suite: and the African prince comes a royal 
guest to the very palace where Napoleon—who forty 
years ago was a conqueror in Cairo—took leave of 
empire for ever. 

The men who divide the world with the heroes 
seem, now-a-days, to be the dwarfs. While tired of 
Morocco and waiting for Egypt, the Parisians have 
luckily been furnished with a diversion for their in- 
terest. Last week, the Rue Richelieu was throm 
into strong excitement. A travelling carriage, dram 
by four horses, preceded by a liveried piqueur, and 
followed by two carriages filled with luggage, dashed 
up (appropriately) to the Hétel des Princes. The 
great personage who made all this commotion turned 
out to be a female dwarf, seventeen years of age, 
about as big as Tom Thumb, and calling herself, 
“The Marchioness of Lilliput.” Really, dwarfs seem 
to be no curiosities: the market threatens to be over 
stocked with these monstrosities. Now that their 
natural calamity is held to be a title to wealth and 
distinction, they are coming out of their hiding-places 
in all directions, Two or three more of them, ve 
should think, will bring giants into fashion. Mean- 
time, that their littleness should have been accepted 
as a claim to stars, and bracelets, and snuff-boxes, 
“and all that sort of thing,” is as pleasant a satire 
on greatness, uttered by itself, as a cynic need desire 
Seriously, there is something painful and revolting to 
us in this ostentatious display of their calamity, asif 
it were a merit, by these unfortunate beings. The 
exceptional character, which deserves all our pity, 
and would demand all our tenderness in a mel 
ber of our own family, paraded as a pretension 
used as a dramatic property — offends the natur 
sense as certainly a folly, and almost an indecency. 
The victims themselves, however, have at least the 
excuse of their necessities or their cupidity,—wantig 
to justify the unwholesome appetite of those whe 
have ministered to them in this degrading form 
and it says little for the highest classes of society, 
either here or in Paris, that, in both capitals, the 
diseased and silly taste has descended through 
from above. ‘ 

A loss has just been sustained by the profession 
surgery, in the death of Dr. Carpue,—if that aa 
properly be said in reference to one who had fe 
many years retired from its practice, as well as from 
all the scenes of social and political debate in which 
much of his long and active life was passed. ! 
Carpue was an eminent surgeon and anatomist) 
though his instinct for the discovery of abuses, ani 
his reforming zeal in days when reforms of all kinds 
were less popular and palatable than they are 0%, 
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js constant exclusion from the Council 
The morbid anatomy of institutions, 
fessional, was a branch of his studies 
~ od as a legitimate division of surgery 

ye ee bodies. To such of our won. vA 
<< + the memory of the stormy days of West- 
ni oe. politics, Mr. Carpue’s is a familiar polemical 
md canvassing name. Asa lecturer, he was emi- 
a t; but has added scarcely anything to the litera- 
= of his profession. He has died at the patriarchal 
oe 84—-We have also to announce the death of 
ya Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D.,—long the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, which office 


oceasioned h 
of his College. 
social and pro 


he laid down some years ago,—brother to the poet 


of the same name—and himself a writer of eminence 
on subjects which do not come within the ordinary 
handling of the dtheneum. i 

The Adelaide Observer gives some particulars rela- 
tive to the exploring expedition which left Adelaide, 
morethan a year since, under the direction of Captain 
Sturt; and has since been the object of great anxiety, 
which the Captain’s own despatches have finally dis- 
pelled. Enough for the present to observe, that their 
date is the 18th of July—that no loss of life had been 
sustained during the long and arduous journey into 
the mysterious and impracticable interior, save that 
of Mr. Poole, the second in command—and that the 
extreme northern point to which the party had at- 
tained was about 28° of latitude, only one degree 
beyond that reached by Captain Frome. 

We have before us the regulations of an Archro- 
logical Association formed in the county of Norfolk, by 
thetitle of the “* Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society.” We see, with great satisfaction, the esta- 
blishment of local societies like this ; because it is by 
the help of such subsidiary bodies that the purposes 
of the great central metropolitan institution can he 
fully carried out. The Institute, in its perio- 
dical visits, can take but a hasty glance over the seve- 
ral particular treasure-fields of British archeology ; 
and the desultory efforts of correspondents will but 
imperfectly represent the means of a permanent body, 
taking charge of its own antiquities, in every English 
county. The Archzological Institute will gladly 
affiliate all such bodies—or fraternize with them, if 
the term be better liked. The Bishop of Norwich 
isat the head of the Norfolk Society ; and in the 
list of its vice-presidents are good and influential 
names. We could wish toseeall such local societiesnot 
merely publishing an account of their own transac- 
tions—but even engaging in publications relating to 
local history, biography, and antiquity. This, how- 
ever, in the case before us, the smallness of the sub- 
seription forbids—though a more advanced organiza- 
tion may, perhaps, hereafter, furnish funds for such a 
purpose, and for aseparate museum. Meantime, the 
books and antiquities belonging to the Society are to 
be provisionally deposited in the Norwich Museum; 
—and we doubt not the Institute will undertake, or 
assist in, any publication whose value and importance 
shall be demonstrated by the local body. 

The municipality of Genoa has voted a sum of 
6,000 Piedmontese livres towards the expense of 
such experiments as the Scientific Congress to be 
held in that city this year shall determine upon 
instituting :—and a list of surgical questions, intended 
to be discussed at that meeting, is published by the 
Italian papers. 

In Paris, the Academy of Sciences has elected 
our gallant countryman, Sir John Franklin, to be a 
corresponding member of its hody, in the Section of 
Astronomy and Navigation.—The Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences has chosen three correspond- 
Ing members, in the persons of M. Frédéric Bastiat 
and M. de Lafarelle, Frenchmen, and one learned 
foreigner, Signor Grimaldi, the Finance Minister at 
Turin—And the Academy of St. Petersburgh has 
elected -M. de Salvandy an honorary member, and 
MM. Dumas and Jullien, of the Institute, corre- 
sponding members of its society. W hile speaking of 
foreign Academies and Associations, we may mention 
4 pnze proposed to be given by the Society of Emu- 
lation at Rouen, on a subject which is more and more 
engaging the solicitude of nations, and whose true 
solution would unriddle many of the problems that 
Interest them, and cure half the social ills by which 
they are infested: To determine the Industrial 


ization which, in France, would secure the fit 
and equitable division of Profits and Wages between 





all the parties concurring in the creation of Manufac- 
turing Produce — Capitalists, Traders, Workmen, 
Factors, and Merchants.’ 

The delegates of the French legitimist press as- 
sembled in Paris, for a purpose connected with the 
question of electoral reform, have taken advantage of 
their congregation there to offer their homage to M. de 
Chateaubriand as the patriarch of the freedom of the 
press. Your name, M. le Vicomte,” they say, “is, 
in the world of intellect and letters, the expression of 
that freedom. You are he who have taught us to 
reconcile that great privilege of thought with the 
sacred principle of authority. To approach you is 
to recognize that important alliance of the laws of 
order in the society of France. It is not the glory 
of your genius alone to which we bow; but the truth 
and faithfulness of along laborious life—an example 
more touching and more venerable than renown. 
What can we do but surround with our hearts the 
master who has been our guide! May his days, 
crowned with honour, be prolonged till that new 
world shall come which long since his voice foretold! 
Long may we come hither, to take inspiration from 
his teaching, his memories, his virtues, and himself!” 
What gives unusual piquancy to this address is, that 
the men presenting it are the representatives of the 
party, and some of them the individuals, who, under 
the Restoration, blackened the name, and decried 
the genius of the noble literary veteran, because of 
his unshaken devotion to this very principle of literary 
freedom : the men who strained upon the bonds of 
the censorship—rejoiced, for a brief moment, over 
the fatal ordinance which suppressed all the journals 
—aimed at the press the blows that beat down a 
dynasty—and now, in the new order of things which, 
undesignedly, they have helped to bring about, have 
taken refuge in journalism, and bow before the object 
of their ancient calumnies as its illustrious protector! 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
9th inst.—Admission, 1s. ; Cataiogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HELDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening ; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures— 
Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

COLOSSEUM NOTICE, CONTINUATION of PRICES. 
Us. 4s «0 2 6: «cs ve oo Om 
Evening Exhibition 
Children under Twelve 
Stalactite Caverns., 
ce eae 

A Grand Orchestral Organ on which the most admired overtures 
are played from 2 till 4, and from 8 till half-past 10. 

DAY EXHIBITION consists of the Museum of Seulpture, Ara- 
besque Conservatories, Gorgeous Aviary, Classic Ruins, Swiss Cot- 
tage, and Mont Blanc, with Mountain Torrent, &c. from 10 till half- 
past 4. 

EVENING EXHIBITION.—The new and extraordinary Panorama 
of London by Night, with additional atmospheric effects at 8, 9, and 
10 o’clock. Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, and Gorgeous 
Gothic Aviary, &c. brilliantly illuminated Swiss Cottage, Mont Blanc, 
and Mountain Torrent represented by Moonlight. Open from 7 till 
half-past 10. 

Evening Family Tickets to view the whole, for four persons and 
upwards, at 3s. each, may be had at the Colosseum from 10 till 4, and 
the principal Music Warehouses. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant Experiments, by Dr. RYAN, daily, at 
Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at Nine o'clock. A LECTURE on the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Model of 
which, carrying several persons, is exhibiting daily. The additions 
to the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, and 
CHROMATROPE are very effective. The PHYSIOSCOPE,. Sub- 
marine Experiments by means of the DIVER and DIVING BELL. 
Among the various additions to the Working Models is COLEMAN’S 
New AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for ascending and 
descending Inclined Planes. A Magnificent COLLECTION of 
TROPICAL FRUITS. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute-player, 
will take part in the Music, conducted by Dr. Wallis. Open from 
Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten in the 
Evening.—Admittance, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


2s. Gd. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Socrety.—Jan. 22.—Sir W. Burnett, V. P. 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
‘On the Viscous Theory of Glacier Motion,’ by J. D. 
Forbes, Esq. Part II.—‘ An Attempt to establish, 
by Observation, the Plasticity of Glacier Ice.’ The 
first two sections of the present memoir are occu- 
pied with a critical examination of the theory ad- 
vanced by De Saussure to account for the progres- 
sive motion of glaciers, which he considered as formed 
of masses of rigid and inflexible ice ; and with the 
further explanations of that theory given by Ramaud, 
Bischoff, Agassiz, and Studer. The author, on the 
other hand, regarding these masses as possessing a 
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considerable degree of plasticity, explains, on that 
supposition, the phenomena they present; and, in 
the third section of the paper, relates a series of 
experiments which he carried on in the Mer de Glace, 
near Chamouni, in the summer of 1844, with a view 
to determine, by direct measurement, the relative 
motion of different parts of the glacier. This he 
accomplished by selecting a spot on the western side 
of the Mer de Glace, between Trelaporte and 
l’Angle, where the ice was compact and free from 
fissures, and erecting on the surface a row of posts 
at short distances from one another, in a line trans- 
verse to the general direction of the moving mass. 
He was thus enabled to discover the movements of 
different points in this line by trigonometrical obser- 
vation ; and ascertained that they advanced more and 
more rapidly in proportion as they were distant from 
the sides of the glacier; and that when not underthe 
influence of neighbouring crevasses, these motions 
were gradual and uninterrupted, as was shown by 
the line carried through the posts forming, after the 
lapse of a few days, a continuous curve, of which 
the convexity was turned towards the lower end of 
the glacier. 

‘An Account ofthe Southern Magnetic Surveying 
Expedition,’ by Lieutenant H. Clerk, R.A. The 
letter, which is dated from the Magnetical Observa- 
tory at the Cape of Good Hope, June 28, 1845, 
reports the return to the Cape of the Pagoda from 
her voyage to the high southern latitudes, [ Ath. 
Nos, 938, 942,] after the successful completion of 
the magnetical service on which she had been 
employed by direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, at the request of the President 
and Council of the Royal Society. 

















































Institute or British Arcuirects.—Jan. 26.— 
J. B. Papworth, V.P., in the chair.—The Very Rey. 
W. Buckland, D.D., was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber, and F, C. Penrose, Esq., an Associate. 

A letter was read from Herr Zanth (honorary 
and corresponding member of the Institute), at Stut- 
gard, descriptive of a Casino, now nearly completed 
from his designs and under his superintendence, for 
the King of Wirtemburg. The structure—named, 
after the royal owner, “* Wilhelma,”—is of stone, in 
the Moresque style, the courses of the masonry being 
coloured white, yellow, and red violet, and covered 
with copper, partly gilt. It issituated in a winter gar- 
den, in the midst of four conservatories, with porticoes, 
steps, terraces, and parterres ;—it consists of a vesti- 
bule, an Oriental court, with a fountain, a picture- 
gallery, a divan, a saloon, an eating-room and appur- 
tenances, a sleeping and dressing-room, and a bath 
with an arched roof, decorated with pendants. The 
conservatories and porticoes are of cast-iron, very 
slender, and richly ornamented ;—in the same taste, 
the conservatories are divided into two aisles, contain- 
ing various rare flowers, and abut against two pavi- 
lions, surmounted by glazed octangular cupolas, for 
tropical plants ;—the entire extent is about 350 feet; 
at the end of the conservatories the porticoes com- 
mence, which form the enclosure of a flower-garden, 
for the private use of the king. 

Mr. C. Fowler, Fellow, on presenting some plans 
and designs relative to the proposed ‘Thames Em- 
bankment and railway street, read a paper on the 
projected lines of railway in the metropolis about to 
be submitted to Parliament. Mr. Fowler stated that 
he was indebted for most of the details to Mr. Austin, 
the engineer (Hon, Secretary to the Metropolitan 
Improvement Society), who had been at considerable 
pains to prepare a plan of the whole of those lines 
for which the deposits had been completed. He need 
scarcely say, that there had been a number of other 
schemes, which had not survived the fatal effects of the 
panic ; of those that remained, it appeared from the 
plan that there were twenty-one different lines, com- 
prising 100 miles of proposed railway, within a circle 
of five miles from St. Paul's. The spaces scheduled 
for termini within a circle of fourteen miles of St. 
Paul's, together with that necessary for the construc- 
tion of so much of the lines, constitute an area of 
little short of 200 acres, being equal to that portion 
of London extending from High-street, Whitechapel, 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, included between Leaden- 
hall-street, Cornhill, the Poultry, and Cheapside, on 
the north, and the river Thames on the south: 
nearly equal to one-third of the City, and little less 
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than one-half of that devastated by the conflagration 
of 1666. Onamoderate calculation, it would involve 
the destruction of between 9,000 and 10,000 houses, 
and cause an expenditure, for the purchase of pro- 
perty alone, of about fifteen millions sterling. Mr. 
Fowler stated, that a memorial on the subject had 
been forwarded to the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests by the Metropolitan Improvement So- 
ciety, suggesting that the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Commission should take the subject into 
their consideration at an early period; and ob- 
served that it behoves not only all professional 
men, but all who desire to see a right direction 
given to this extraordinary movement, to assist 
in promoting the same, in order that this branch 
of railway communication may be dealt with sepa- 
rately and distinctly, so that a comprehensive and 
systematic plan may result from what at present is a 
heap of confusion, arising from the fact that each line 
has been separately laid down, without reference to, 
or the knowledge of, what is proposed by any other. 
Mr. Fowler alluded to the new principle of railway 
streets, and to the double object that the Thames 
Embankment and Railway Junction Company had 
in view in adopting it, namely, that of carrying out 
a great public improvement in conjunction with the 
extension of railway communication; likewise that, 
in the event of Government acceding to a separate 
and distinct consideration of metropolitan lines, an 
opportunity was at present afforded which could 
never again occur of effecting the improvement of 
this great metropolis, as to salubrity, convenience, 
and splendour, without, probably, any sacrifice on 
the part of the Government. Mr. Fowler adverted 
to his design for carrying a railway over London- 
bridge, as one of the means proposed to connect the 
lines now terminated at the south end of the bridge 
with that projected through the City from Hunger- 
ford-market to the Blackwall line. This was pro- 
posed to be effected by the addition of arcades; 
covering the footways with iron framework, extended 
over the carriage-way to carry the rails: the former 
of these additions had been projected by him in one 
of the designs submitted to the House of Commons, 
when the reconstruction of the bridge was under 
consideration. 


InstituTION OF Civi EnGineErs.—Feb. 3.—Sir 
John Rennie, President, inthe chair.—The paper read 
was by Mr. H. W. Barlow, ‘On the Existence (prac- 
tically) of the Line of Equal Horizontal Thrust in 
Arches, and the Mode of Determining it by Geome- 
trical Construction.” The author commenced with a 
review of former theories on the subject by David 
Gregory, La Hire, Attwood, Coulomb and Moseley. 
With the latter he agreed in the principle, that the 
line of resistance must be contained within the thick- 
ness of the arch at every joint, and must meet each 
joint within the limiting angle of friction. Theana- 
logy between the catenary, the line of pressure of 
Whewell, the line of resistance of Moseley, was 
then pointed out ; and the practical existence of the 
curve of equal horizontal thrust, together with its 
nature and properties, was successfully illustrated by 
various models. The mode of obtaining the curve 
by geometrical construction was then shown, together 
with formule for obtaining the necessary thickness of 
abutments, &c. Numerous drawings and diagrams 
illustrated this part of the subject. The paper con- 
cluded with a reference to the various circumstances 
in which arches were placed in practice, and the 


modifications to which theory was consequently sub- 


ject. It was stated that more than thirty bridges on 
the Manchester and Birmingham Railway had been 
erected according to the principles described, with 
perfect success and with considerable saving in brick- 
work, 

In the discussion which ensued, the speakers ac- 
corded in attributing great credit to the author for 
his accurate mathematical investigation and the judi- 
cious application to practice. 

At the ballot, Major T, B. Jervis and W. Parkes 
were elected as Associates. 


Society or Arts.—Jan. 28.—W. F. Cooke, in the 
chair.—A paper was read, by Mr. Claudet, ‘ On some 
Principles and Practical Facts in the Art of Photo- 
graphy.’ This paper wasa sequel to a communi- 
cation read by Mr. Nott (ante, p. 125,) in which 
he had endeavoured to establish that the rays 
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which make the photographie picture, are different 
from those which produce light ; and this he thought he 
had proved by means of pictures formed with a polar- 
ized ray reflected from parallel plates. Mr. Claudet 
contends that the rays of light are the agent ; he had 
made many experiments on forming pictures by 
reflexion, but had not been able to discover any 
essential difference betwixt them and such as are 
formed by the direct ray. His next series of expe- 
riments regarded the photographic qualities of light 
of different colours. Blue proved to be the most 
powerful photographic agent ; and yellow the weakest. 
One of the most beautiful experiments, by which 
this was proved, consisted in throwing the prismatic 
spectrum on paper and on the silver plate, the colours 
being marked on the paper, and the effect remaining 
on the photographic plate. He thus showed that the 
photographic prism presents effects very different 
from the apparent intensity of the prismatic spectra. 
A specimen was shown ofa silver plate, on which the 
rays of light had brought out a powerful picture with- 
out the action of mercury. Another series of expe- 
riments made was on the photographic action of the 
moon, which had formed a powerful picture by five 
minutes’ exposure. He hoped to be able to obtain an 
accurate Daguerréotype of the moon's surface drawn 
by herself on a silver plate. 

Another paper was ‘On a newly-invented Code of 
Signals, with Signal Lamps for preventing Col- 
lisions at Sea,’ by Mr. R. Rettie,C.E. By the use 
of a pair of slides attached to an ordinary lantern, a 
combination of signals is effected, by which the loss 
of life and property, by the collision of steam-boats 
and sailing vessels might, it is believed, be simply and 
cheaply avoided. 

Feb. 4.—W. Pole, Esq., V.P. in the chair.—The 
following were elected members: J. S. Moreland, G. 
Edwards, J. Holmes, A. Doull, A. F. Wood, C. H. 
Gregory, Esqs., and W. Bain, M.D. 

The first communication read was a theory of 
the construction of the Portland Vase, by Miss 
P. Ensell. Miss Ensell considers the Portland 
Vase to have been constructed in the following 
manner:—A jar of blue glass has been formed 
in the usual way by the glass blower, and its 
whole surface roughened; the jar has then been 
inclosed in a mould similar to those used for the for- 
mation of alabaster relievos; the jar and mould were 
then exposed to the action of one of the petrifying 
springs, and thus a clear transparent substance was 
deposited on the vase in such proportions as to form 
the figures in that white semi-transparent material 
which is exhibited in the Portland Vase.—Mr. Dou- 
bleday, who was charged with the restoration of the 
Portland Vase, and had therefore examined its struc- 
ture minutely, gave it as his opinion that the base 
is formed of blue glass, and has been made in the 
usual manner by the glass-blower ; the white figures 
are also of glass, and are perfectly united with the 
base. The blue jar having been formed, was dipped 
into a pot of white metal, and so the lower part of it 
became entirely covered with an uniform coating of 
white glass. The material thus described is, in all 
respects, similar to the cameo; and has been ope- 
rated upon in the same manner. With some talent, 
and requiring some artistic skill, by a process like that 
of gem engraving or cameo cutting, the white glass 
has been cut away, in different forms and various 
thicknesses by the artist. He considered that not 
less than three or four years of continuous labour 
would be required in order to produce such a work. 

Several gentlemen joined in the discussion, and it 
seemed to be the general opinion that we possess 
materials, mechanical means, and artists capable of 
executing works similar to the Portland Vase. 

A paper, by A. Wall, Esq., was read, in which he 
gives a new theory of the formation of meteoric 
stones, and deriving them from a subterranean origin. 

Mr. G. Norton’s improved apparatus, by which 
cooking, baking, roasting, boiling, and other culinary 
operations, requiring the aid of heat, may be effected 
in a small space, and at a comparatively small cost 
of fuel, and with greater convenience than hitherto, 
was exhibited. 








ArcH#oLoGIcaL InstiTuTE.—Jan. 30.—Sir R. 
Westmacott, R.A. in the chair.—The names of the 
following honorary foreign ean d: 








bers wer : 
Mr, Wetherall of Seville, Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, 





CF es, 

MM. Guizot, Cousin, Mignet, Barthélemy, § 

laire. Sixteen subscribing, and nine core tH 

members were enrolled. Pondirg 
A letter was read from Mr. Richardson, the 

tor, giving an account of further excayat; = 


avations on 


site of the Priory at Lewes. A deep pit 
bones, was discovered, among whieh Fall of bang 
of garments, leather, a spur, &c., the a ~ 
conjectured, of the slain in the great battle of * 7 
The graves were constructed of Pieces of sto = 
chalk two or three inches thick, Every pane . 
been taken of the antiquities found bya local - 
“ . “s a ee Con. 
mittee.— Major-General Sir J. Woodford comm 
cated the discovery of a gold ring, with a ane 
inscription, dug up on the field of Agincourt, a 
some years since, he made extensive researches,_§; 
R. Westmacott exhibited two beautiful specimens = 
silversmith’s work of the 17th century, designed 
the style of the Florentine artists, in which th 
human form is combined with foliage. . 
found with a quantity of human bones, wool) 
cloths, &c. in an excavation in Berwick, and a 
probably buried in that spot during the plague, 
A letter was read by Mr. Tymms, local secretary 
of Bury St. Edmunds, calling attention to 
ruinous state of the interesting Norman Gate Tower 
there, built by Abbot Baldwin, a.p. 1095, to rescue 
which from impending ruin, a sum has been Taised, 
not, however, adequate to meet the necessary ¢. 
penses. He expressed the hope that by the liberal 
exertions of those generally interested in archeology 
the further subscription requisite might be collectel 
so that the repair which daily becomes more urgent!y 
necessary, might be commenced. y 
Mr. Talbot exhibited a livery badge of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, ornamented with a strikiy 
portrait of him in relief.—Mr. Rhode Hawkins ex. 
hibited a Flemish wooden comb richly ornamented 
with pierced tracery, and inscribed with a motto, 
purchased at the sale of Dr. Nott’s antiquities, and 
probably of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
Mr. Doubleday exhibited a similar comb, and a 
interesting small ivory carving, representing a cout 
ship probably from some romance.—The Marquis of 
Northampton exhibited an antique gem, withs 
Gothic legend on a silver setting, probably used asa 
seal during the fourteenth century. Two example 
of these singular adaptations of antique gems hare 
been recently submitted to the committee by the 
Rev. E. J. Shepherd, Local Secretary.—The Rey, 
J. Wilson exhibited some encaustic tiles and other 
remains found at Oddington, Oxfordshire, showing by 
the fact of their discovery the true site of the Ciste. 
cian Monastery of Otteleie, in that parish—Mr. J. 
W. Burgon exhibited a Roman brick found in 
making the foundations of the Post Office, St. Mar 
tin’s-le-Grand, inscribed LON. The word LOY 
occurs on the coins of Constantine and other late 
emperors, and has been considered by numismatists 
to indicate Londinium as the place of mintage. This 
brick, therefore, is probably stamped in like manne 
with the name of the place of manufacture, London, 
—A communication was read from Mr. Squier, of 
Cincinnati, America, relative to the mounds or earth 
works of the Valley of the Mississippi, in which the 
writer gave reasons for his opinion, that they were, 
in many cases, not sepuichral, and that they were 
the work of a race long anterior to the modem 
Indian tribes, and much more advanced in art and 
civilization as appeared from the constructive skil 
displayed in their mounds and military outworks 
and the fashion of their implements, and pottery. 
—Among the primeval antiquities exhibited, werea 
interesting series of Celtic remains from the collee 
tion of Mr. Whincop, of Woodbridge, consisting 
chiefly of objects discovered in the eastern countié 
—illustrating the progress of manufactures, and the 
usages of almost every period.—Mr. A, Nesbit com 
municated an account of four churches in Norfdi, 
which, from some peculiarities of structure at 
materials, he considered to be probably specimens 
Saxon architecture. : 
A letter was read from the Rev. H. Longuerill, 
Local Sec., giving a report of the excavations, n0¥ 
actively carried on on the site of Scyontium, and at 
knowledging the receipt of the subscription in aid 
this object, granted by the committee of the Institute 
Mr. Jones called attention to the state of the anciet! 
walls of Caernarvon, and expressed the hope shat 
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— *¥e. . . 
‘ns of military architecture might not be 

iby the proprietors to fall into decay for want 

of such timely repairs as government had afforded 


to Caernarvon Castle. 


a 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
iety, 2, P.M. 
—- eographical ociet, half-past 8. 
: itects, 8. 
ivil ners ‘3.—On Water for Locomotive Engines and 
CS Chemical Analysis,’ by W. West. 
Wen, Microsco ical Society, 7.—Anniversary. 
* ‘Literary 3. 
= eet artsy §.—General Meeting. 
sup. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
= Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
= — Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
vt ‘Astronomical Society, 3.—Anniversary. ‘ 
j val Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Hunt ‘On Influence of 
) y > Rays in producing Chemical or Molecular Change.’ 
Archeological Institute, 4. 


quss. 





FINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
The Warrior-Saints continued—St. Sebastian, 
St. Martin. 

Among the saints who figure as subjects for Art, St. 
SgpasttAN is one of the most popular and interesting. 
Hlis story is of great beauty and great antiquity; it 
has also the rare merit of being better authenticated 
in the leading incidents, and less mixed up with incre- 
dible and fictitious matter than any of the older 

ds. 

: St. Sebastian was a native of Narbonne, in Gaul, 
the son of noble parents, who had held high offices 
inthe empire. He was himself at an early age pro- 
moted to the command of a company in the Preto- 
rian Guards, so that he was always near the person 
of the Emperor, and held in especial favour. At 
this time he was secretly a Christian, but his faith 
only rendered him more loyal to his masters, more 
mild, more charitable, more faithful in all his engage- 
ments; while his favour with his masterand his popu- 
larity with the troops enabled him to protect those 
who were persecuted for Christ’s sake, and to convert 
many to the truth. 

Among his friends were two young men of noble 
family, soldiers, like himself. Their names were 
Marcus and Marcellinus; and being convicted of 
being Christians, they were condemned to the torture, 
which they endured with unshaken firmness, and were 
afterwards led forth to death; but their aged father 
and mother threw themselves in their way, and their 
viresand children gathered around them, beseeching 
them with tears and supplications to recant, and save 
themselves, even for the sake of those who loved 
and could not survivethem. The two young heroes, 
vho had endured tortures without shirinking, began 
torelentand to tremble ; but at this critical moment 
§t. Sebastian, neglecting his own safety, rushed for- 
vard, and by his exhortations encouraged them rather 
to die than to re their Red ; and such was 
the power of his eloquence, that not only were his 
friends strengthened and confirmed in their faith, but 
all those who were present were converted ; the family 
of the condemned, the guards, and even the judge 
himself, yielding to the irresistible force of his argu- 
ments, were secretly baptized. Marcus and Marcel- 
linus were for this time saved ; but in a few months 

they were denounced, with the whole 
Christian community, and put to death; they died 
together, singing with a loud voice “ Behold how goodly 
and gracious a thing it is, Brothers, to dwell together in 
amity;” and the other converts were put to cruel 
deaths, and at length it came to the turn of 
Sebastian. But previously the Emperor, who loved 
him, sent for him and remonstrated with him, say- 
ng, “Have I not always honoured thee above the 
rest of my officers? Why hast thou disobeyed my 
commands and insulted my gods ?” To which Sebas- 
tan replied with equal meekness and courage, “ O 
ur, I have ever prayed, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for thy prosperity, and have been true to thy 
frvice; but as for the gods whom thou wouldst have 
me worship, they are but idols of wood and stone.” 

Then Diocletian ordered that he should be bound 
toa stake and shot to death with arrows; and that it 

be inscribed on the stake and published to the 
troops that he suffered for being a Christian, and not 
for any other fault; and Sebastian having been 
petced with many arrows, the archers left him for 
dead ; but in the middle of the night, the widow of 
we of his martyred friends, named Irene, came with 
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her attendants to take his body away, that she might 
bury it honourably ; and it was found that none of 
the arrows had pierced him in a vital part, and that 
he yet breathed. So they carried him to her house, 
and his wounds were dressed ; and the pious widow 
tended him night and day, until he had wholly reco- 
vered. 

When his Christian friends came around him, 
they counselled him to fly from Rome, knowing that 
if he were once discovered there would be no mercy 
shown to him. But Sebastian felt that this was not 
a time to hide himself, but to stand forth boldly and 
openly for the faith he professed, and he went to the 
palace and stood before the gate, on the steps which 
he knew the Emperor must descend on his way to 
the Capitol, and he raised his voice, pleading for 
those who were condemned to suffer, and reproaching 
the Emperor with his intolerance and cruelty ; and 
the Emperor, looking on him with amazement, said, 
“ Art thou not Sebastian?” And he replied, “I am 
Sebastian, whom God hath delivered from thy hand, 
that I might testify to the faith of Jesus Christ and 
plead for his servants.” Then Diocletian in his fury 
commanded that they should seize Sebastian and 
carry him to the Circus, and beat him to death with 
clubs; and that his body might be for ever hidden 
from his friends, it was thrown into the Cloaca 
Maxima. But these precautions were in vain, for 
a christian lady named Lucina found means to reco- 
ver the body of the saint, and interred it secretly in 
the Catacombs, at the feet of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
These events took place in the year 288. 

So early as the beginning of the fifth century there 
were churches built in honour of St. Sebastian. In 
the year 680 it was believed that a dreadful plague, 
which had nearly depopulated the city of Rome, was 
arrested by the intercession of St. Sebastian; and 
from this period he became, throughout Christendom, 
the protecting saint against plague and pestilence.* 

The most ancient existing representation of St. 
Sebastian is a mosaic, still preserved in the church of 
San Pietro in Vincoli, executed about 683, at the 
time that his remains were transported to that church. 
It represents him as a bearded man, in a long robe, 
and is wholly unlike the more modern conception 
of the aspect and character of this favourite saint. 

The single figures which represent Saint Sebastian 
as patron saint are nearly uniform in the leading 
idea. They exhibit him as a beautiful, Apollo-like 
figure, in the bloom of youth, undressed, bound to a 
tree or a column, and pierced by several arrows. 
He is looking up to heaven with an expression of 
enthusiastic faith or mild resignation. The variations 
are merely those of attitude and detail. Sometimes 
his armour is seen lying at his feet ; sometimes he is 
not pierced by the arrows,—only bound, and the 
arrows are lying at the foot of the tree. In the old 
pictures the background is architecture (a court or 
hall of the imperial palace) ; in all the modern pic- 
tures the background is landscape,—sometimes sol- 
diers or archers are seen in the distance. 

In the pictures of the throned Madonna, St. Se- 
bastian is frequently introduced, standing on one 
side, arrow-pierced, with his hands bound behind him, 
and looking up to heaven. In a few later pictures, 
we may see him kneeling, and presenting to the Vir- 
gin the arrows with which he has been pierced; or 
he is in armour, and merely holds an arrow in his 
hand. 

In general, the most ancient pictures and prints 
of this subject are not agreeable, from the stiff and 
defective drawing ; and in the modern schools, when 
it became a favourite vehicle for the exhibition of 
elegant forms and fine anatomical modelling, it was 
too obviously a display of art. We must seek, there- 
fore, for the most beautiful St. Sebastians in those 
works which date between the two extremes; and 
accordingly we find them in the pictures of Peru- 
gino, Francia, and the old Venetian painters. I 
could not point to a more exquisite example of this 
treatment than the Francia in our National Gallery, 
nor to a more perfect specimen of the savoir-faire 
school than the Guido in the Dulwich Gallery. 
The St. Sebastian, as is well known, was Guido's 
favourite subject; he painted at least seven. An- 
other instance of this kind of ostentatious sentiment 













in style is the Carlo Dolci, in the Corsini Palace, at 
Florence. The display of beautiful form, permitted, 
and even consecrated by devotion, is so rare in 
Christian representation, that we cannot wonder at 
the avidity with which this subject was seized on, as 
soon as the first difficulties of art were overcome, 
nor at the multiplicity of examples we find in the 
later schools, particularly the Venetian and Bolog- 
nese. It would take pages to enumerate even a 
few of these; but I may mention the St. Sebastian 
of Giorgione, with the deep blue sky, the deep green 
foliage, and the deep glowing tints of the figure, as 
one of the most solemn and pathetic effects ever 
produced by feeling and colour ; and the Van Dyck, 
in the Munich Gallery, with the figure in full light, 
bound, and resigned to his fate, but not yet wounded, 
is equally fine, for the faultless drawing and noble 
expression. 

Some old representations of St. Sebastian, from the 
German and Spanish schools, are very curious. There 
is a small picture, by Villegas, in the Louvre, in which 
St. Sebastian wears the rich costume of the sixteenth 
century, an embroidered vest, a hat and feather, an 
arrow in his breast; in one hand a bow, and in the 
other a crucifix. I have seen also a German drawing, 
in which St. Sebastian is dressed like a German 
cavalier, wearing a cap, a doublet, and an embroi- 
dered cloak; one hand on his sword, the other rest- 
ing on his shield (which bears crosslets and arrow- 
heads as the device) ; and pierced by three arrows, 
one of which has passed through his cheek: the ex- 
pression of the youthful, almost boyish face, very 
beautiful. 

Scenes from the life of St. Sebastian are confined 
to few subjects, but have been frequently treated. 

1. ‘St. Sebastian exhorting and encouraging Mar- 
cus and Marcellinus, as they are led to death,’.... 
painted by Paul Veronese, for the church of St. 
Sebastiano, at Venice,—appeared to me, when I saw 
it last, as one of the finest dramatic pictures I had 
ever beheld, and preferable to every other work of 
the master. It struck me as a magnificent scene 
played before me—with such a glow of light and life 
and movement and colour shed over it—such a 
triumphant enthusiasm in the martyrs—such variety 
of passionate energy and supplication and sympathy 
in the groups of relatives and spectators, that I felt 
as if in a theatre, looking at a well-played scene in 
a religious melodrama, and inclined to clap my 
hands, and cry bravo!* 

In curious contrast with this splendid composi- 
tion, I remember a little old picture, in which St. 
Sebastian is calmly exhorting his friends to die, their 
mother alone kneeling in supplication, very stiff and 
dry, but the heads full of simple expression.+ 

Of the scene in which St. Sebastian confronts the 
Emperor on the steps of his palace, and pleads for 
the persecuted Christians, I have never seen any 
picture; yet painting could hardly desire a finer 
subject. 

2. The martyrdom of St. Sebastian (for that is 
the name given to the scene in which he is shot with 
arrows) has often been painted,and with every variety 
of treatment, from three or four figures to thirty or 
forty. If the scene is supposed to be the garden on 
the Palatine Hill, he is bound to a tree (in one 
instance, as I remember, to an orange tree); if the 
scene is the hall or court, he is bound to a pillar; 
and the inscription, “ Sebastianus Christianus,” is 
sometimes affixed. The most ancient example isa 
curious fresco, painted on the walls of the cemetery 
of Priscilla, at Rome. The most celebrated example 
is the grand picture of Domenichino, in the church 
of S. Maria degli Angeli, at Rome. Here the event 
isa grand dramatic scene, in which the attention is 
divided between the sufferings and resignation of the 
martyr, the ferocity of the executioners, and the va- 
rious emotions of the spectators; there are about 
thirty-five figures, and the scene is a garden or land- 
scape. In the large composition of Pinturicchio, the 
Colosseum is represented in the background, and 
the Emperor, wearing a kind of mitre (if it be not 
rather a priest), is seen directing the execution. 

It isa great mistake respecting the ignorance or 
carelessness of the painter, when in the representa- 
tions of the martyred St. Sebastian, an arrow is 





* Perhaps also from the association of the arrows with 
his form and story. Arrows have been, from all antiquity, 
the emblem of pestilence. 








* A fine copy of this picture ornaments the grand hall 
of Stafford House. Pe 
t Semitecolo, 1367, engraved in Rogini’s work. 
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through his head (as in a composition by Tintoretto, 
and another by Albert Durer), for such a wound 
must have been instantly mortal, and his recovery is 
always related as having taken place through natural 
and not through miraculous agency. 

St. Sebastian recalled to life after his martyrdom, 
is a subject which has been frequently and beautifully 
treated. Sometimes he lies drooping in apparent death, 
—one arm yet bound to the tree, pitying angels draw 
the arrows from his wounds: sometimes Irene and her 
attendants are seen ministering. Of the first mode 
of treatment there is a fine example by Rubens ; one 
yet finer by Van Dyck ; and another by Procaccino ; 
and in the second style, which is dramatic rather 
than ideal, there is an example in the Louvre, by 
Paul Veronese, and a composition attributed to Cor- 
reggio, or from his school, engraved in London. In 
another composition which I have seen, Irene is 
attended by a physician. 

In the legend of St. Sebastian, I find no account of 
his being tortured previous to his last execution ; but 
I have seen a large Italian print in which he is 
bound on the rack—his armour lies near him—a 
Pagan priest is seen exhorting him to renounce his 
faith ; and there are numerous other figures, dogs, &c. 
introduced (v. Bartsch, xix. 282.) 

St. Sebastian is the favourite saint of the Italian 
women, and more particularly of the Roman women. 
His youth, courage and beauty of person, the inter- 
est of his story, in which the charity of woman plays 
such an important part, and the attractive character 
of the representation, have led to this preference. In 
fact, instances are recorded of the figure of St. Se- 
bastian producing the same effect on an excitable 
southern fancy that the statue of the Apollo pro- 
duced on the * Girl of Provence”—a devotion ending 
in passion, madness and death. 


St. Martin or Tours.—This illustrious saint has 
never been so great a favourite in Italy and Germany, 
as in France—the scene of his life and miracles: we 
find him, consequently, less popular as a subject of 
art than many saints who may be considered as com- 
paratively obscure. 

St. Martin was the son of a Roman soldier, a tri- 
bune in the army, and born in the reign of Constan- 
tine: his parents were heathens; but for himself, 
even when a child, he was touched by the truth of 
the Christian religion, and received as a catechumen, 
at the age of fifteen, and before he could be bap- 
tized he was enrolled in the cavalry and sent to join 
the army in Gaul. Notwithstanding his extreme 
youth and the licence of his profession, St. Martin 
was a striking example that the gentler virtues of the 
Christian were not incompatible with the duties of a 
valiant soldier ; and from his humility, his mildness 
of temper, his sobriety, chastity, and, above all, his 
boundless charity, he excited at once the admiration 
and the love of his comrades. The legion in which 
he served was quartered at Amiens in the year 332, 
and the winter of that year was of such exceeding 
severity that men died in the streets from excessive 
cold. It happened one day that St. Martin on going 
out of the gate of the city was met by a poor naked 
beggar, shivering with cold, and he felt compassion 
for him; and having nothing but his cloak and his 
arms, he, with his sword, divided his cloak in twain 
and gave one halfof it to the beggar, covering him- 
self as well as he might with the other half. And that 
same night, being asleep, he beheld in a dream the 
Lord Jesus, who stood before him, having on his 
shoulders the half of the cloak which he had be- 
stowed on the beggar; and Jesus said to the angels 
who were around him, “ Know ye who hath thus 
arrayed me? my servant Martin, though yet un- 
baptized, hath done this!” And St. Martin after 
this vision, hastened to receive baptism, being then in 
his eighteenth year. 

He remained in the army until he was twenty, 
and then, wishing to devote himself wholly to a reli- 
gious life, he requested to be dismissed; but the 
Emperor (Julian the Apostate, according to the 
legend) reproached him scornfully, saying that he de- 
served to be dismissed because he wished to shun an 
impending fight; but St. Martin replied boldly, 
“Place me naked and without defence in front of the 
battle, then shalt thou see, that, armed with the Cross 
alone, I shall not fear to encounter the legions of the 
enemy.” The Emperor tock him at his word, and 





commanded a guard to be placed over him for the 
night; but early the next morning, the barbarians 
sent to offer capitulation; and thus to the faith of St. 
Martin, the victory was granted, though not exactly 
as he or his enemies might have anticipated. 

After leaving the army, he led for many years a 
retired and religious life, and at length, in 371, he 
was elected Bishop of Tours. When invested with 
this high dignity, he was not less remarkable than 
before for his exceeding charity and humility. One 
day when preparing to celebrate mass in the cathe- 
dral, he beheld a wretched naked beggar, and desired 
his attendant deacon to clothe the man; the deacon 
showing no haste to comply, St. Martin took off his 
sacerdotal habit and threw it himself around the 
beggar—and that day, while officiating at mass, 
the consecrated wafer, in form a globe of fire, 
was seen above his head, to the great astonish- 
ment and admiration of the spectators. At an- 
other time, the son of a poor widow having died, 
St. Martin, through his prayers, restored him to his 
disconsolate mother. He also healed a favourite 
slave of the proconsul, who was possessed by an evil 
spirit; and many other wonderful things did this 
holy man perform, to the great wonder and edifica- 
tion of those who witnessed them. The devil, who 
was particularly envious of his virtues, detested above 
all his exceeding charity, because it was the most 
inimical to his own power, and one day reproached 
him mockingly that he so soon received into favour 
the fallen and the repentant; and St. Martin an- 
swered him sorrowfully, saying, “‘O most miserable 
that thou art! if thou also wouldst cease to perse- 
cute and seduce wretched men, if thou also wouldst 
repent, thou also shouldst find mercy and forgiveness 
through JesusChrist !” What peculiarly distinguished 
St. Martin was his sweet, serious unfailing serenity ; 
no one had ever seen him angry, or sad, or gay ; he 
was greatly honoured by the Emperor Valentinian 
and his Empress, and also by the Emperor Maximus, 
and after a long life of religious self-denial and active 
charity, died about the year 397. 


Single figures of St. Martin are not common; he is 
either in the garb of a Roman soldier, or (which is 
much more frequent) he wears the mitre and stole, as 
bishop, and he has no peculiar attribute by which he 
may be distinguished.* The famous subject called 
“La Charité de Saint Martin”—or, in English, “St. 
Martin dividing his cloak,” has been treated in some 
celebrated pictures, I will mention two, as offering 
a signal contrast to each other in style and concep- 
tion. Every one knows the famous Van Dyck, at 
Windsor, in which St. Martin, a fine martial figure 
wearing a cap and feather, brilliant with youth and 


advances on his white charger, and turning, with his 
drawn sword, is in act to divide his rich scarlet 
cloak with a coarse squalid beggar, while a gipsy- 
looking woman, with black hair streaming to the 
winds, holds up her child to receive the benediction 
of the saint. It is said that Van Dyck has here 
represented himself, and his favourite white horse; 
certainly the whole picture glows with life, animated 
expression and dramatic power, and strikes one like 
a scene, 

How different, how infinitely more true in feeling, 
a picture by Carotto, which I remember over one 
of the altars in the church of St. Anastasia at Verona! 
The saint in military attire, but bare-headed, and 
with a pensive pitying air, bends down towards the 
poor naked beggar, who has, in his extremity, already 
wrapped one end of the mantle around his naked 
shivering body—while St. Martin prepares to yield it 
to him by dividing it with his sword. There is 
nothing here of the heroic self-complacency of the 
saint in Van Dyck’s picture; but the expression is 
so calm, so simple—the benign humility of the air 
and countenance is in such affecting contrast with 
the prancing steed and panoply of war, that it is 
impossible not to feel that the painter must have 
been penetrated by the beauty and significance of 
the story, as well as the character of the saint. Of the 
same subject, there is a little woodcut by Albert 
Durer, containing only the two figures, very ex- 
pressive. 

The other scenes from the life of St. Martin are 
~ * I believe there are instances in old French ecclesiastical 
sculpture of St. Martin standing as Bishop, with a goose at 
his side, but I haye not yet met with such. 
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less peculiar and attractive. The miracle of 
globe of fire, called “ La Messe de Saint Martin» 
painted by Le Sueur for the abbey of Marnioné 
It is a composition of fifteen figures. St. : 
stands before the altar; he is characteristically re 
sented as of low stature and feeble frame, but tt 
a most divinely expressive face; the astonishmen 
in the countenances of those around, particularly o 
a priest and a kneeling woman, is admirably 
trayed, without interfering with the saintly calm 
the scene and place. This picture is now jy 
Louvre. ‘St. Martin raising the dead Child) by 
Lazzaro Baldi, is in the Venetian Gallery, ‘Th 
Slave of the Proconsul healed,’ is the subject of 
coarse but animated composition, by Jordaens: St 
Martin is in full episcopal robes—the possessed ma 
writhing at his feet—the lord of the slave, attended 
by his followers, is seen behind, watching the perform. 
ance of the miracle. 

Among the innumerable stories related of & 
Martin, there is one which ought to be noted hen. 
as an admirable subject for a picture, though I an 
not aware that it has ever been painted. On sone 
occasion, the Emperor invited him to a banquet, an 
wishing to show the saint particular honour, he 
handed the wine-cup to him before he drank—e. 
pecting, according to the usual custom, that §& 
Martin would touch it with his lips,and then present 
it respectfully to his imperial host; but equally to 
the astonishment and admiration of the guests, {, 
Martin turned round and presented the brimming 
goblet to a poor priest who stood behind him. Thu 
showing that he accounted the least of the servants of 
God, before the greatest of the rulers of the earth, 
From this incident, St. Martin has been chosen ag 
the patron saint of drinking, and of all jovial meet. 
ings. His festival, called Martinmas (Novy. ith) 
used to be solemnized like the last day of carnival, as 
a period of licensed excess. 

ART-UNION CARTOONS. 

In recurring to the cartoons which twenty-eight 
artists have consented to submit to the Committeeof 
the Art-Union, we are bound first to notice the 
work to which the prize of 500/. has been awarded,— 
Queen Philippa interceding for the lives of the 
burgesses of Calais,’ by Mr. Selous. Whether the 
committee intends, in the annual Report, to justify its 
decision we, of course, cannot say, but some justili- 
cation is called for. On reference to the Report forthe 
year 1845, it will be found that the Committee sought 
the “ best original picture illustrative of British his 
tory,” and expressed a hope “ that a work will be 


| obtained for engraving creditable to them (the artists) 


_* 
grace and a sort of condescending good nature, | and to the country. 


| was intended to instruct the artists that “the best 


If the hope thus expressed 


original picture illustrative of British history” must 
also be the best calculated for reproduction and dis- 
tribution in the form of an Art-Union engraving, 
then it is much to be lamented that the Committee 
did not announce which quality was to be postponed 
tothe other. It muststrike every one that a picture 
may be a superior work of Art and yet be unfitted 
to be engraved, or, at all events, less fit than others 
by no means comparable with it either poetically or 
pictorially. Indeed, it may be doubted if an artist 
who is bound to inquire whether his conception will 
“ engrave well,” as it is termed, can produce a supe 
rior work of Art. If the recruiting sergeant for the 
East India Artillery, who is so skilled in,drawing up 
placards inviting fine young men to enlist, were to post 
one to this effect, “ Wanted, a few fine young met, 
not more than four feet high,” he might, peradver 
ture, have to wait some time before his complement 
of recruits could be made up. Pretty much to the like 
effect is an advertisement which substantially says, 
“Wanted, a superior work of Art that will makes 
popular engraving for the subscribers to the Ar. 
Union.” If, on the other hand, it was not intended 
that the artist should consider the adaptability 
of his picture for successful engraving, — if 

was not to be subordinated to mere commertt, 
what a pity it is that the committee could not 
trust the world with this precious secret,—one of the 
best kept secrets on record ; and what a still greater 
pity that the prize has been awarded in such a Wi 
as to make it doubtful whether the secret has, 

all, been divulged. What merits, we beg to a 
beyond the probability that it will “engrave wel, 
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=n of Mr. Selous, that it should be pre- | 


——. 2o 
a= a works ascribed to Mr. Paton and Mr. 


itage? We have already noticed the cartoon 
ie former, ‘The Seizure of Mortimer,’ and 
her having again visited the Gallery, we repeat 
ith confidence the opinion which we then ex- 
. Let us see, now, what we find in Mr. 
Gelous’s * Philippa intereeding for the Burgesses of 
Calais’ As a composition the parts are strung 
ther with a skill that, technically, makes the very 
most of the materials of which it is composed. We 
would characterize the work as clever, dramatic, 


highly wrought, full of details, vigorous in its light 
gt) 


and shade, not deficient in good drawing, nor 
wanting in fancy: various: incidents diversify the 
ene: there is the executioner with his glittering 
axe; there is the priest, holding out to the devoted 
burgess the Cross as his sole reliance ; the senior cap- 
tive delivers up the key; the secretaries pause at 
their work ; the Queen, on her knees, implores, and 
the King, though swayed by her entreaties, still with 
yrerted head would indicate his ruthless resolve. 
What, however, is the sum of all this ? This cartoon, 
depicting the solemn moment when six men have 
doomed themselves, with the heroism of a Curtius, 
for the preservation of their city, scarcely attracts a 
single earnest sympathy towards the heroes them- 
selves, All is bustle, attitude, attempt at powerful 
expression, in the place of solemn emotion, the 
breath-holding stillness of such a scene, and high 
individualities of character. Where is there among 
those faces the nobleness of purpose, the undying 
resolution mingled with human regrets, which 
from some artists’ hands we should have found en- 
listing the liveliest sympathies, and forming thereby 
the most powerful of all exponents of the humane 
eathusiasm of the Queen? This is one of the 
aalted facts of history, which require anything but 
senic treatment from the high-souled artist. Lord 
and dame, page and warrior, all should be intent,— 
absorbed in the action passing before them ; because 
such devotedness and such magnanimity appeal to 
the lowest minds as well as to the most dignified ; 
yet one of the foremost figures rests his open 
plm on the hilt of his sword, and with the 
other hand, if we do not mistake, is coolly adjusting 
the belt upon his shoulder. Despite its talent, de- 
spite the temporary interest excited by its crowd of 
faces, this composition yields to No. 25 in the con- 
centrated energy and loftiness of thought which 
should emanate from the pencil employed to depict 
anoble incident in British history. 

Mr. Armitage’s contribution is ‘ Howard visiting a 
Prison.’ Entering, from under a narrow gateway, 
one of the plague-infested dungeons, the champion of 
humanity is seen accompanied by the gaoler, whose 
toreh mingles its lurid glare with the single ray of 
daylight that steals into the gloom. The attention 
of Howard is rivetted on the miserable objects of his 
charitable visit, who lie at the foot of the steps 
in various attitudes, or lean with fettered hands 
aginst the massive pillars, or crouch themselves 
till they form repulsive figures of shivering wretch- 
edness, It is evident at the first glance that 
u the composition of a picture —in technical 
lore—this artist may benefit largely by future study ; 
butthere is about the work an indication of genius in 
kserve—an earnestness of purpose, united with a 
capacity to do. Mr. Armitage has a strong compe- 
tor in his own first production—‘ The Invasion of 
Britain.’ In saying this, we mean no disparagement 
othe ‘Howard.’ The chief fault of the latter is 
the absence of all attempt to mitigate, by the intro- 
action of some tender images, the overpowering 
ne 9 around. Invention, had it sought, could have 
und the means, Fault also must be found with a 
‘erlain carelessness of drawing and smudginess of 
‘recution ; but we place much value on the choice of 
ste the high aim, and effective narration of the 


‘The Life of Alfred’ is one of the more dignified 
and pleasing works ; but it has a quietude which is 
t00 often now-a-days mistaken for grandeur. Its 
Tanner ig entirely “German.” The background of 
“ton architecture is well designed and appropriate : 
and the faces of Alfred and the Beggar are managed 
~ skill. Having said this, we have said all; for 
“picture lacks interest bey ond its chaste drawing and 
Hugleness of intent, 





Nos. 5, 6, 7, 14, 16, are really such extraordinary 
exhibitions of temerity and utter incapability, that 
they blunt censure by exciting ridicule. Many others 
have so much that is good in the mere workmanship, 
united with feebleness of conception and poverty of 
device, that to dwell upon them would be a waste of 
criticism, because it is quite evident that the experi- 
ence acquired by the hand is unaccompanied by an 
equal maturity of the judgment. One or two in- 
stances, however, remain where there istalent enough 
to make reproof of error a duty, and where a word 
of advice and encouragement may spur on to future 
exertions. 

‘Spenser reading The Faerie Queene to his Wife 
and Sir Walter Raleigh’ is decidedly drawn, com- 
posed with skill, and is altogether a work of merit. 
The principal defect is in the face of the poet, which 
wants animation. The accessories are worked out 
with great care. 

‘Queen Eleanor obliging Fair Rosamond to swal- 
low Poison,’ though ascribed, and we believe truly, 
to a clever artist, fails entirely in propriety of action, 
and style of drawing. When a subject is so hack- 
neyed, nothing but a novel reading of it can make 
it tolerable. 

‘Anne Askew refusing to sign the Six Articles,’ is 
one of those compositions that present few salient 
points for praise or censure ; it is mediocre in con- 
ception, and in its execution there is nothing that 
wins attention. 

* Ancient Britons defending their Families from 
the Romans.’ Here there is good action and good 
drawing. The figures, however, have too much the 
set air of academic studies: there is too much the 
appearance of a desire to vary the attitudes for 
the sake of display; but we willingly commend 
the talent evinced in the work. 

‘ Alfred, surrounded by his Family, addressing 
Edward, his son and successor.” There are many 
passages in history where the historian has it in his 
power to rivet the attention and exalt the thoughts 
of his reader, by reciting the noble sentiments which 
the moment called forth in the living actors. It is 
a strange mistake of some painters to seize upon 
subjects of this kind, which, having no picturesque 
essentials in themselves, present to the designer a 
stumbling-block which prudence would avoid. The 
author of this cartoon, though he has fallen into the 
above error, is to be praised for having searched for 
his subject among the higher topics of our national 
records, 

In conclusion, we venture to express to our artists 
a confident opinion that this Exhibition is, to use the 
language of the Art-Union Report for 1845, “* credit- 
able to them and the country”: as, on another occa- 
sion, the “ images” of Brutus and Cassius were the 
more remarked on, inasmuch as they were not pre- 
sent ; so here, the absence of all the more distinguished 
tells well for the honour and high feeling of the great 
body of English artists ; and we trust that the day is 
far distant when the painters of whom this country is 
proud will condescend to make pictures “ creditable 
for engraving,” and for distribution among subscribers 
to Art-Unions; that under no conceivable circum- 
stances will they be found to submit their works to 
the judgment of a Committee which must either be 
self-appointed, or owe its appointment to the accla- 
mation of a genteel mob, surprised into assent to 
a proposition, the which, if any individual were to 
resist with firmness, it is not quite clear that he 
would not be made to form an acquaintance with 
the familiar of a station-house. It is absurd to 
regard the Committee as a body nominated by, or 
representing the subscribers: no opportunity is af- 
forded to the latter of making a choice at all; they 
must take the Committee offered to them, or none. 
Until this Long Parliament shall meet its Colonel 
Pride, the Art-Union will never be more than an 
institution for fostering submissive mediocrity. 





Fine Art Gossip.—At the General Meeting of the 
Institute of the Fine Arts, held, last Saturday evening, 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, a 
paper of considerable interest was read, by Mr. Buss, 
on the Union of Historical and Decorative Art; with 
reference to the enlarged prospect opened up to the 
artist in this country by even the limited encourage- 
ment bestowed under the auspices of the Royal Com- 

issi After adverting to the use of historical 


mussioners, 





painting for interior decoration, in Italy, Germany, 
and France, Mr. Buss spoke of its application to 
the exteriors of buildings—for which purpose mosaic, 
sgrafito or scratched work, fresco, and oil painting 
are all available ; and having exhibited some views 
of the decorated front of a house in the market-place 
of Verona, and described the works of Art to be 
seen on the exterior of St. Mark’s, at Venice, and in 
other Italian cities, he alluded to the very rare exam- 
ples of the kind which the streets of London exhibit. 
Arguing on the absurdity of English artists consi- 
dering it derogatory to the dignity of their Art to 
engage in what may be termed sign-painting, he men- 
tioned a house in Oxford-street, which will have 
caught the eye of many of our town readers, but 
whose Moorish decorations they may not know to be 
after a design furnished by Mr. Owen Jones,—and 
one in Great Marlborough-street, painted externally 
with arabesques in fresco by no less an artist than 
Francis Rigaud, the Royal Academician. At Munich, 
similar decorations have been exposed to the effects 
of the weather for long periods without sustaining 
any injury. But above all, that was insisted on 
which we have ourselves had to demand for another 
branch of Art, as necessary to its highest develope- 
ment—that the painter should be consulted on 
the general arrangements, internal and external, 
of buildings,—should unite with the architect in the 
original design.—An interesting conversation followed, 
in which the chairman (Mr. Donaldson, the archi- 
tect) fully recognized, in the name of the profession, 
the painter's claim to community of design, and the 
views of the paper were enlarged on and adopted as 
the principles of the institution. Mr. Franklin said, 
that there was nothing too high for Art to reach or 
too low for it to adorn—the more its basis was 
widened the higher the structure could be carried.— 
A communication was read from Mr, H. J. Stanley, 
at Munich, giving a general review of the state of 
Art in Germany :—and a tribute was paid by the 
Institute to its dead since last session—including 
poor young Shenton, the sculptor. 

Mr. Wyon, the engraver to the Mint, has 
just completed the die for the medals to be dis- 
tributed to the officers and men of both services 
who shared in the late war with China; and pre- 
parations are making to strike off the impressions to 
the number of 18,000. They are all to be in silver, 
no difference being made between the commissioned 
and the private. The medal exhibits a portrait of the 
Queen, with the words “ Victoria Regina ;” and on 
the reverse is a trophy, composed of naval and mili- 
tary weapons, resting under the shadow of a palm 
tree which supports the armorial bearings of Great 
Britain. Above are the words “ Arma exposcere 
pacem,” and underneath is the word “ China.” The 
medal is to be worn with a scarlet ribbon, having a 
yellow border—the scarlet to denote the colour of 
England, and the yellow being the imperial colour of 
China. 

In Paris, the remarkable collection of the late 
Baron Brunet-Denon, embracing every variety of 
articles of art and virti, has been selling, since the 
2nd inst., and will be so for the whole of the coming 
week or longer.—The papers of that capital announce 
the death of M. Baltard, the architect, twenty-eight 
years professor of the theory of architecture at the 
Royal School of the Fine Arts: and the election, at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, of two new corresponding 
members—Signor Mercadante, director of the Con- 
servatory of Naples in the Musical Section ; and in 
the Section of Sculpture, Signor Fabris, director of 
the museums at Rome. 

Letters from Rome speak of a remarkable vase of 
black marble, in form resembling the most ancient 
of the Greek vases, though belonging to the fourth 
or fifth Christian century—and valuable as one of 
the rare objects marking the transition from Pagan 
to Christian Art—which has been recently disinterred 
in that city. It is four feet in height and two in 
diameter. Its lower portion is adorned with acan- 
thus leaves, and other ornaments of antique form, 
including heads of satyrs ; while the upper part is 
occupied by two Christian subjects in relief—one 
representing the Virgin and her infant son, towards 
whom three men are in the act of advancing,—and the 
other exhibiting Christ on a throne, surrounded by his 
Apostles. This curious relic of Art has been bought 
by the Vatican.—In the same capital, Professor 
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Marchi, who is engaged on a work on the Catacombs 
and on early Christian Art (to which the above dis- 
covery may, perhaps, contribute), has just printed a 
memoir on the famous Cisfa Mystica preserved in 
the Roman collection—the drawings on which are 
known to be the most perfect Art relic existing of 
that period. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Drury Lane.—Ofall contemporary English vocal 
composers, Mr. Macfarren is the one who best de- 
served a hearing—not merely as having given fair 
promise in his first drama, * The Devil's Opera’ [ 4th. 
No. 564] of a feeling for the stage—but as showing 
in everything he has since put forth that constructive 
power, on which alone a work, whether dramatic or 
orchestral, meriting the name, can be based. There- 
fore we were truly glad that a second venture by him, 
*Don Quixote,’ should be brought to trial. 

It is not agreeable to speak of the book of this 
opera, because, if we mistake not, it is posthumous 
—the production of the composer’s father. Yet as 
the living were narrowly perilled by it, we cannot 
but point out one or two glaring defects. During 
the entire first act Quiteria (Miss Rainforth), the 
heroine, beloved by Basilius (Mr. Allen), and be- 
trothed against her will to Camacho the Rich (Mr. 
D. W. King) is only seen on a baleony—a few 
closing bars excepted. Then the whole business of 
the first finale, founded on the rhapsodical mistakes 
of Don Quixote (Mr.Weiss), who, without meaning it, 
traverses the lovers’ plans of elopement, is puerile 
and farcical: as also is the Don’s mock triumph in 
the second act, and the chace of Sancho (Mr. Stret- 
ton) by the chorus. In reality, the interest of the 
story does not begin till far on in the second finale— 
being even, at that late period, suspended by, first, a 
Bolero ; secondly, a Bridal Chorus ; thirdly, an Ana- 
creontic song, and, fourthly, a Hymn: a succession 
possibly agreeable to the musician, but essentially 
undramatic. The text of the songs, &c. again, 
though superior in inéention to much which we have 
heard of later days, verges dangerously on burlesque 
and bathos—where neither burlesque nor bathos is 
meant. ‘These matters have to be allowed for: and 
one still worse—very inefficient execution—ere either 
critic or audience are in a position to consider Mr. 
Macfarren’s music. 

There is a stuff in the latter, however, which en- 
abled the work to sustain itself. Mr. Macfarren has 
obviously been in some degree anxious for dramatic 
character and colouring; indicating the knight of La 
Mancha, wherever he appears, by a successful resort 
to the old Handelian style. The Anacreontiec ditty 
which the hero sings at Camacho’s wedding is a 
capital and spirited bass aria—one of the best thingsin 
the opera, and the best of modern bass songs. Basi/ius, 
the lover, as all high tenors should be, is meant to be 
sentimental ; but, with regard to him, the composer 
has wavered. Nothing more commonplace than his 
first ballad has been heard for the last fifty years ; 
while the bravura, * Life is an April day,’ is an imita- 
tion of the second-hand Italian style of Mercadante 
and Pacini. We record these faults, because the 
romance, ‘I quit my pillow,’ is as excellent as the 
two other pieces are inferior. Again, the part of the 
heroine is no less patchy: with here a threadbare 
ballad and there a tissue of roulades :—as a whole 
unworthy of any composer ; yet containing one song, 
‘Ah! why do we love?’ of which too much could 
hardly be said, so expressive is it ;—so charming 
in its melody, and so skilful in its conduct. Of 
the concerted pieces we must remark, that Mr. 
Macfarren writes too ambitiously for his principal 
voices; more than one movement being tagged by a 
close, introduced as if merely for the purpose of 
showing that the “ contracting parties” could not sing 
it. The sestet in the second act, were it twice as clever 
as it is, ought to be removed, as in the way of the 
catastrophe. There are some characteristic choruses: 
one to these very peculiar words,— 

Thou saucy, little, hurly-burly, tipsy coward slave! 

Thou taunting, vaunting, namby-pamby, noisy, naughty 

knave ; 
in which a bustling phrase is well worked out by the 
different voices ; reminding us of that capital morsel 
from the first finale to ‘Les Huguenots,’ where the 
courtiers attack the puzzled Raoul with proffers of 





devotion. The Bolero, already adverted to, is a good 
one, and the Bridal Chorus cleverly instrumented. 
The opera, on the whole, must add to Mr. Macfarren’s 
reputation ; and the severest critic upon it should be 
—himself; since some of the portions specified assure 
us that he has a vein of his own, worthy of being 
disentangled from the mass of everyone’s property 
by which it is surrounded, This done, he might stand 
very high as a British composer, whether at home 
or abroad. 

We have said that the general execution of the 
work was bad. Miss Rainforth’s part is too high for 
her; and her voice gave tokens of great fatigue. Mr. 
Weiss is unequal to the music of Don Quixote, and 
sung sadly out of tune the whole evening. Mr. 
Allen was more perfect. Asa singer and actor of a 
part (not of a ballad) he is altogether the most com- 
plete artist on our operatic stage. The opera was 
fairly received, but not enthusiastically. All who 
are interested in English music should hear it. 

Exeter Hati.—Music for the People.—The deep 
root which the system of Part-singing, introduced by 
Mr. Hullah, has taken in London, was more strikingly 
evidenced on Tuesday evening last than on any 
former occasion. The meeting was not, like its pre- 
decessors, a monster gathering of all the schools, got 
up by their master to exhibit his pupils’ proficiency 
to their patrons; but an assemblage of the Upper 
Schools, called by themselves, in aid of a fund to be 
collected amongst themselves, and already amounting 
to 500/., towards building a room more convenient 
for their uses, than the limited premises which at 
present they occupy in St. Martin’s-lane. The cir- 
cumstances of this concert, then, sufficiently attest 
the interest which popular part-singing has excited 
among those it was meant to benefit. Any one, 
moreover, who has watched Mr. Hullah’s operations, 
must be aware, that many leading members of the 
musical profession (in the first instance excusably 
cautious with respect to measures which, for awhile, 
became so immoderately the rage) have, one after 
another, been induced to consider, and to approve 
the progress of the classes, taught on the Wilhem 
method. Thus much by way of general remark, the 
case being one in which it is necessary to keep facts 
before the public. Apart from the history of Tues- 
day’s meeting, however, the performance itself had 
great musical interest. Some arduous feats were 
accomplished. In the first act of the concert, Dr. 
Crotch’s Motett, ‘Methinks I hear the full celestial 
choir,’ (the solo sung by Mr. W. Seguin) was given 
with so much precision and delicacy as to win an 
encore. In the second part—Wilbye’s most difficult 
Madrigal, ‘Sweet honey-sucking bees,’ went very 
nicely (the voices falling a little, however, as the 
composition proceeded). Moscheles’ ‘ Daybreak,’ a 
picturesque part-song—anything rather than easy— 
was well given and encored. In short, the choralists 
could hardly have been more severely tested, or have 
come forth from the ordeal with greater honour. 
Mr. May conducted the music with skill and anima- 
tion. A second concert, given by the Upper Schools 
for the same purpose as Tuesday’s, will take place 
on the 4th of March. 





Her Magesry’s Tueatre.—Since our last pub- 
lication, the following letter by Mr. Lumley has 
appeared :— 

“ Sir,—The letter I was compelled to publish, to 
refute a public attack, has produced an answer, in 
which, although Mr. Costa has resorted to extraordi- 
nary contradictions of some of the details, more than 
sufficient is admitted by himself to prove, that whilst 
I implicitly relied upon his sincerity, to my most 
serious inconvenience, at the very eve of the sea- 
son, he left me no other resource than the course 
adopted. 

* By showing the character of the assertion on 
which he principally rests his defence, I shall at 
once prove what is the real value of Mr. Costa’s 
statement. 


“ Would it be imagined that the notice in the 


porter’s-hall, from which he pretends to have con- 
cluded that he was not engaged, and on which he 
grounds his excuse of having concealed from me 
the fact of his new engagement, whilst it certainly 
included the artizans of the theatre, not only could 
not possibly be considered by any heads of depart- 





CF es, 
ments as applicable to them, but that the notin 
actually suggested to me by Mr. Costa hinnesit © 
consequence of some difficulties which had cleat 
departments under him ; and, on application tlk 
Robinson, the treasurer, I discovered that, on the lag 
night of last season, Mr. Costa had the 
question prepared under his (Mr. Costa’s) Own dings 
tion, he himself introducing an alteration haying» 
view his own direction of the departments under ig 
charge during the present season ? 

* And again, could it be imagined from th; 
man’s letter that, if any delay occurred in his e 
gagement, it was through his own Omission, uh 
himself always prepared his own engagements, an{ 
sent them to me to be signed ? 

“Could it be imagined that none of these en 
ments were signed in past years before the Month 
January, when he complains that he received the 
first intimation of my intention by my Sending for 
him on my arrival in England to settle upon Varion, 
arrangements for the opening of the season ? 

“The exact dates of his engagements are,—}949 
6th of January; 1843, 20th of February ; 1844, 14 
of February ; 1845, 25th of January. 

“ Mr. Costa should not have forgotten the oral anj 
written evidence the management possesses, 

“Then, with these circumstances couple the fac, 
that from the hour I wrote the letter addressed t) 
him to the moment I was compelled to publish jt 
he never for a moment questioned the least partic 
of the facts it contained ; and I beg most positirel 
to assert that Mr. Costa insisted upon the produetigg 
of operas of his composition, and made it at the 
eleventh hour the sine qua non of his re-engagement, 
In answer to my objections that Don Carlos bad nt 
responded to our wishes, he said that it arose from 
its being an opera seria, and that this style ¢ 
opera was unpalatable to the public, whilst the ox 
he was preparing was an opera buffa. 

“T had no desire to criticize Mr. Costa's comp. 
sitions, I stated, not my opinion, but that of th 
public, whose award he questioned—urging the rep. 
tition of the opera in the past season, when ik 
failure had been proved to my serious cost, and | 
was compelled to refer to its unpopularity asa 
reason for my not acceding to his demand; an 
being obliged to publish my letter, I was bound 
suppress nothing. 

“Mr. Costa does not deny that the mile as 
orchestral conductors not producing operas in the 
theatres in which they are engaged prevails in Franc 
and in Italy. He invokes, however, for the saked 
comparison, the example in Germany of such illu. 
trious composers as M. Meyerbeer—a man whoe 
character is essentially that of a composer, and nt 
of a conductor—a man whose office is attached mor 
to the court than dependent on the theatre. 

“ As regards Mr. Costa’s statement, that the 2% 
extra did not pay him for extra services, the 20 
increase was just the amount of salary he originaly 
received from the theatre for his six months’ service, 
that had been gradually increased to 800/., thougt 
the position he occupied secured him altogether ocr 
pation, probably, to double the sum. 

“ As to Mr. Costa’s assertion that I wished to pe 
vent him composing at all, and thus I suppoe 
deprive him of another source of profit, he mustreai- 
lect that there were six months in each year to whic 
his engagement with me could not possibly apply, a 
during which he was free to compose, and I co 
not possibly have the least objection to his produciy 
his operas at any theatre in Europe except Her Me 
jesty’s Theatre. ’ 

“As regards that admirable institution, the Phi 
harmonic, it is true the concerts are but eight # 
number, but they are of that important character 8 
to demand constant attention, and are during tt 
season of the theatre; there are, besides, as mal! 
rehearsals, having to a certain extent the chart 
ter of a representation, independent of ordinay 
practice. 7 

* But Mr. Costa has omitted to say how ‘he cov 
reconcile his complaints of having too much to dos 
one establishment’ with his acceptance of one 
duties at ‘ another.’ i 

“ Mr. Costa says that ‘at the commencemett 
last season he distinctly stated to me his intentio ® 
accepting the office, if it should be proposed to bi 
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: ost positively, and without asking that 
captanpbewe Thould be given to my assertion 
- this circumstance in the least material, which it 
er is it likely that at the moment when I had 
a js salary for the purpose of securing his 
ghole services to the theatre, I should tamely have 
jistened to such a suggestion awe 

“This, however, is not material, for he does not 

d that he ever subsequently gave me notice 


gave me any notice of his 
having accepted the engagement until the middle of 
the present month. 

“He leaves admitted that the engagement was 
signed within fourteen days after my leaving London, 
and therefore it must have been contemplated whilst 
actively employed in my service, and before the close 
of last season ; and that he ought, as a mere matter 
of common courtesy, not to have left me ignorant of 
the fact, is obvious. 

«J have, however, stated more than enough to 
show how unavoidably I was driven to adopt the 
only alternative compatible with the duties of my 
position and the interests of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

have, &e. 
« Jan, 30. “ B, Lumvey.” 


Signor Costa has subsequently addressed a short 
note to the newspapers, referring the public to his first 
statement—as one from which he will not recede, and 
declining further controversy. — The parties being 
thusat issue on facts, comment is out of the question. 
Intheend, the right or wrong of such differences is sure 
to be pretty well understood. Meanwhile, we may 
express our conviction that never did musical theatre 
Jose a better official, in every sense of the word, than 
Signor Costa—and our hope that Mr. Balfe will 
prove himself equal to the new and difficult duties 
assigned to him. 

Theopera to be written by Signor Verdi for Her 
Majesty's Theatre, is said to be on the story of ‘ King 
Lear.’ As it is an opera to be written, let us point 
out to all concerned, the risk of selecting a story 
in which the female interest is subservient. This 
has been always felt as a drawback on ‘Guil- 
jaume Tell,’ with all its glory of music. Even the 
subordination of Angiolina’s part to that of the Doge, 
gives a certain heaviness to Donizetti's ‘ Marino 
Faliero’ which has impeded its circulation. 


Musica. Gosstp.—Foremost among the tidings of 
the week is the announcement that the promised 
orchestral concerts of the Society of British Musicians 


are not to take place. The reason assigned in a 
letter circulated among the members, is too original to 
be passed over ;—this epistle charging those composing 
the society with supineness; not in composition— 
not in search after originality—not in perfecting 
their executive power—but in getting together sub- 
scribers, or, to speak plain English, in manufacturing 
a public willing to hear them. A more signal mani- 
festo of false principle has surely never been issued. 
Had we needed confirmation of every stricture it 
has been our duty to make on the management of 
this society and the pretensions of its members, here 
itis—and of a stronger folly than we could possibly have 
imagined. It was a trick of old times—and “ Boz™ 
has told us, that in country towns, the- device is still 
practised by the Miss Sniveliccis—for an actor to 
goabout from house to house to sell tickets for his 
benefit. But, for a body of artists, professing the im- 
provement of Art as its object, to mistake a party 
of private friends won by personal solicitation to sit 
through a performance, for an audience, is a con- 
summation rendering satire not only salutary, but 
Decessary ;—since the delusion whence it has sprung, 
snow of some twelve years’ standing. and has caused 
already the destruction and waste of too much good 
talent, There is no doubt with us, that when the 
British Musicians are cured of the bad habit of flat- 
tering each other into the idea that A is a neglected 
Beethoven,and Ba“ mute, inglorious” Mozart; become 
superior to the mistake of fancying that imitative Ger- 
tan musicisnational composition ; and are ina position 
togive four grand orchestral concerts, the public— 
always ready for novelty—will flock to hear them. 

attempt must not be mistaken for qualification : 
and,as we have said a thousand times, John Bull, 
his lady, and their “flock,” have neither time nor 





money to spend in sitting hopefully by, while 
peopie exercise themselves and compiiment each 
other. 

Our musical world is to be deprived of one of its 
most valued members at the close of the coming season 
—Mr. Moscheles having accepted a professorship in 
the Conservatoire at Leipsic. The association of such 
artists as Mr. Moscheles, Dr. Mendelssohn, and Prof. 
Hauptmann, can hardly fail to render the Saxon esta- 
blishment the most distinguished school of instrumental 
music in Europe. It is impossible for us not to look 
forward with regret to the loss of Mr. Moscheles: one 
of the few thorough] y-educated professors (as distinct 
from executants) remaining in Europe—one, too, in 
whom a minute and reverential acquaintance with 
the stores of ancient music, is united with a cordial 
readiness to entertain all that is worthy and new in 
the modern schools. Then, again, in the present 
dearth of original composers, the departure of one so 
individual in his own special branch of Art, takes 
away a distinction from the artistic circles of London, 
which will not be readily replaced. Previous to his 
departure, Mr. Moscheles will conduct the Birming- 
ham Festival in conjunction with Dr. Mendelssohn, 
who is expected over with a new Oratorio. It has 
been rumoured for some time, that the composer is 
at work on the story of ‘ Elijah;’—but we observe, 
also, in the Belgian papers, the promise of a * Lauda 
Sion,’ written by him, for the Church of St. Martin 
at Liége; and which, we are now told, he will conduct 
in person. We hope the end will be, that we shall 
find ourselves ‘wo compositions the richer. The 
Birmingham Festival will be held on the last days 
of August. 

It is instructive and curious to watch the growth 
of foreign knowledge and the workings of foreign 
taste. At the second concert of the Parisian Con- 
servatoire, two pieces from Becthoven’s music to 
* The Ruins of Athens’ were performed. The ‘ Chorus 
of Dancing Dervises,’ which, in London, passed 
almost unnoticed, was encored. Complaints are 
made of the solo singers in a five-part Offertory by 
Jomelli. Why is it that we hear so little of that 
master’s sacred music in England? The new comic 
Opera, by MM. St. Georges and Halévy, ‘Les Mous- 
quetaires de la Reine,’ was to be given on Wednesday. 
The Parisian journalists are saying handsome things 
in anticipation of the performances of Signor Tarrig- 
lioni, a baritone just arrived, with special commen- 
dations from Rossini. 





Haymarket.—A new comedy, intwo acts, entitled 
*The Old School’ was produced on Thursday—a 
piece of French chivalric sentiment, for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. Farren as Louis de Bayard, a 
refugee nobleman, but serving as valet to his nephew 
the Duke de Choiseul (Mr. Holl), another refugee, 
and preserving appearances by secretly acquiring 
money from teaching accomplishments to the English 
aristocracy. His fees, however, being in arrear, and 
his master’s debts having greatly accumulated, the 
concealed chevalier is compelled to confess the true 
state of affairs to the duke, whose cheque on Coutts 
given to one Captain Saville (Mr. Brindall) has been 
dishonoured. The Captain has taken steps to post 
at the clubs the Duke as a swindler, notwithstanding 
the money had been subsequently forwarded, but the 
receipt of which he denies in the presence of the 
Countess of Bloomsbury (Mrs. W. Clifford), to whom 
Louis had been giving a dancing lesson. On the 
Countess leaving the room, Louis proceeds with the 
utmost politeness and self-possession to provoke the 
Captain to render satisfaction, and, by disclosing his 
rank, to enforee his challenge. Producing the foils, 
he next puts his antagonist’s skill to the test, and 
having disarmed him with perfect ease, leaves him 
to exculpate the Duke’shonour, which the Captain 
accordingly does immediately on the Countess re- 
entering the room. ‘There is, of course, an erotic 
under-plot, in which Estelle de Bayard (Mrs. Edwin 
Yarnold), as the chevalier’s daughter, enacts the 
part of a generous heroine, to be rewarded at the 
close with the Duke’s hand on the restoration of his 
fortune. The effect of the piece was, on the whole, 
languid, and the interest rather of too fine a texture; 
but the acting of Mr. Farren was worthy of his best 
days. Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, were present 
during the performance, 
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ND ITALIAN READING- BOOK. 
Eh ana bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, with 
Me ortrait ot Bilvio Pellico, and a View of the Interior of his 


DE PORQUET’S EDITION OF 

VIO PELLICO'S LE MIE PRIGIONT; 

ed foot-notes in English, so that the work may be seni 
ithou 0 y onar: 

ioe Fes caw de Homme li Tavistock-street, Coyent- 

y be had of all en 


ena, JNVALID and GENERAL LIFE 


1 Pe ieee 8, Ch Alle 
D hange y. 
Lease h. oe 22. Rasese Street. 
aoe ibed Capital, 500,000/. 





“assured *, all ages on equitable 
Bett hestthy Eves coy . NEISON, Actuary. 





"Bfall Mall. _ Mall. - 
=OONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
i 6, New Bridge-strett. eengtenp, Landen. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Teory Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 


Society : remium than those of any other Office, 
Lr he awured to participate in the profits. 

whic heer nthose of any other Mutual Assurance } 

No + dooce participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 

divaible am00 od. alter the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Ss every Policy effected on the participating scale, if 
iain accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 

“heft Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/, per cent. on the Premi- 


ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
ditto may yee aoe Griion, 
Prospect full particulars m obtained on appli- 
cation eee secretary, t t .AMEI PBELL 4 AMES DOWNER. 


ICE.—To secure the advantage of this year's 
a must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any 
tbe Society’ 3 Agencies, on or before Ist MARCH, 


gcoTTisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
J SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Ass0 URANCE rot Office, 26, St. =" 's-square, Edin- 
. 61 A, Moor ate-st 
faa London Otic, abe DURE 0 of BUC CCLEUCH ana 
Ck 
re my setts Lord ade the Right Hon. 
rer 
ore ROBER Eur "CHRISTIE, Manager. 
iple of thie utual Assurance Society is, 
Tes leading principle divisible among the policy-holders 
ration of the eminent success which 
the Society, it ys be aery that the additions 
b t the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
Seer eened pal co the vested bonus. Thus the bolder 
go Pele? for 1,000. effected on the Ist of March, 1832, will, ’ 
eaclaim (after 3ist August) during the present yea 
Te entitled to 1,348/. 6s. 3d., and so on as regards other Policies’ 
The Accumulated Fund’ exceeds 300, 000/., and the annual 
revenue is above 80, soe. oe whole being in a course of steady 
Series eitected bs Sefore the Ist of MARCH participate in 
a PULL YEAR'S BONUS beyond those effected after that date. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


aid. 
ditto, 1839, 
Tecan ditto, 1844, ditto 362. 
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Te YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000 
To citention ofthe TOitAN is requested to the terms of this 
1" ES, and to ~ etnation which 
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wes, and every information, may be had at the Head Ollice in 

York, or of any of i the he Agente 


| WCSROWSH UUM 


6 te te tte — 
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Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London ) for the Life Department, 
Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE, 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


[)Mtep oo LIFE ASSURANCE 


ANY 
8, WATERLOO- PL! AC i rth L MALL, LON DON. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Directérs—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq 
ilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Baw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Raltten, Esq. 
E Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. oho Ritchie, E 


ok 
t . Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq, 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, | established by Act of Parliament, a ffords the 
Rost perfeet security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
Meat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
i, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 
in 181, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent. per an- 
Mom on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Chss from the time they were élfected. 
The honus added to Policies from Mareh, 1834, to the 3ist 
ber, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
0) Years 10 Months 
ea 





Sum added to Policy. 
£603 6 8 
600 0 0 
400 0 0 
200 0 0 


a nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
melt peed be paid for the first five years, where the 


The 
tea oe 


ies wit be be gtpeted on ip agviication to eh 1 
Lennox Bo 


8 W Stetloo place: Pail M iL Eealte. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING bd meta lg 3 LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry W K.L.S. Chairman. 

John Stewart, Esq ate Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Sir Rd. Armetrong, Ww filigen n Kitburn, Esq. 
C.B, K.C,T. & 8 | Francis Macnaghten, ia. 
| Charles Otway Mayne, 
| Robert Saunders, 


John Bagshaw, Esq. 
Augustus nmeten f Esq. sq. 
*harles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, il 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N, 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 


‘Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.I 
rinciple adopted by the Universal Lite Assnrance So- 
ciety ad an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of proiit to the reduction of 
future premiums 
The following “table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
Bad on }~y day paid six annual premiums :— mieten 
educe: 


Annual 
Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year). 


w ~ 

9 
wa 

iasued. 


Date of 
Policy, 


Sum 
Assured, 


Original 
Premium, 





20 | Onor | £1000 | £19 6 
30 1,000 24 8 
40 before 8th 1,000 


8 

4 } 
3110 0 
50 oe 1,000 4215 0 
60 . 1,000 6611 8! 33 

DAVID JONES, » Actuary. — 
BEITANN IA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princen-atrent, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 4 Vict. oe ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, ane the large fund accumulated from 
the pereniume on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

the amount only of ‘the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
wre ce assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 

alf the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
paid tof or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


the holder. 
“ EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Aemarance of 100/, for the 
Whole Term of Life 


MUTU a ASSURANCE | 





BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 





| Half Pre- | WholePre- || 
|mium first mium after| Age. 
| tive years. five years. | 


Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
mium first | mium after 
seven years. |seven years. 





RK 


d. | s. 

| 16 
i 
3 


- 
AwAewo 


9 
i 9 
2 18 
10 9 
5 5 
9 5 
PETER MORRISON, 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY. 
FS inoseperated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
Capital 1,000,000/., fully subscribed. Offices, * New Bank- 
buildings, and 10, Pall Mall Eas’ 
President—His Grace the Duke of SU THe RLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, ag Chairman of the London 


Bo 
FRANCIS W ARDEK. i Esq., _ Director H.E.1.C., Vice- Cheirman. 


oyd, ah > poeigene, Manager 
John Webster, M.D. of besican. 
LIFE ASSU RANG ay 

Thesystem adopted by this Company gives to the assured 
every advantage Life Assurance is capable of affording, and the 
rapid progress the Company’s Life Business has made, and is 
making, shows that it is duly appreciated by the public. 

At 3ist December, 1844, the sum insured by subsisting policies 
was 2,155,255/.; the annual revenue 90,2022. 4s. 7d. ; and the ac- 
cumu ated premiums 442,393/. 13s. 

Assurances may be effected either “with or without participa- 
tion in the surplus. 

‘Those whe pay the participating rate share in the profits to 
the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent., without incurring the 
responsibility of mutual assurance. 

t the last investigation, 31st December, 1844, the Bonus or 
addition made to the Participating Policies was at the rate of 
1, 108. per cent. on the sum insured for each premium paid 
} 3 the septennial period, reckoning Previous bonuses as 
sums insured, and as such entitled to participate. 
Thus, for example, a Policy of 5000/., having 

sisal. 2s. 6d. of previously vested additions, was 

Tanked fOr coccecccccccocccccccesccccocccsces +» £5,818 2 6 
And hada farther addition made to it of... +o «610 18 0 
And will, according to the principle above mentioned, ———. 

be ranked at next division of Profits asa Policy for £6,429 0 6 

Tables of increasing premiums bave been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and 
gradually increasing during the first five years, afer which 
a uniform premium is paid during the remainder of life 

specimen of the Tables. 
Premium for Assuring 100/. 
| First | Fear Third | Fourth; Fifth Remainder 

Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | Year.| of Life. 

30 £13 9| £15 2£16 8|£1 3 4 £110 0 £2 10 .~ 
40 '1110'113 9 11510 118 1206383 

This table ig not only suitable to those who, from the prospect 
of an increasing income, or other circumstanc es, prefer paying 
a smaller sum during the first few years, but is also decidedly 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period policy, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring new 
certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of premium. 

Fire Insurance. — This Company insures against fire, private 
houses, country mansions, furniture in the same, and farm 
steadings, at the usual moderate rates. 

A prospectus may be obt of t ry T. 
Thomson, Esq., 4, New Bank- buildings» or tt yy po BS 


, Pall ll Bast, 
er JOHN KING, Actuary, 
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NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’ 8, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up b; by y country workmen. 


WNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT ath Re, ‘and Qiesaic PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s W arehouse, No. 9, Aibvion- 
place, Surrey side oF Blackfriars ute 
ARKER & Co. Agents. 


The above tiles have Roy been considerably reduced in 
a 
N.B. An assortment of plain and  frnemental door furniture 
slabs, . and tiles, for fire-places, &c. 


YATENT WATCHES “AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each ; Ladies’ Gold Watc hes, 8 guineas 
each. Dent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 

wont qatants. grauted in 1536, 1840, and 1842. 

Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


JLECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGT ON & CO.—The Potontees. from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having ‘granted humerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of aga sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 

f-PLATING AND GILDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
gilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
Establishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
conan. or by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 

22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. erent 
And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
Mie ALFE'S NE W PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the lux ury of 
pgenaine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
ishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. echt 
GENTRY, CLERGY, 











TO THE NOBILITY, 
BARRISTERS, &c. —Those painful thoughts and variety 
of annoying feelings which, in despite of the strongest volitions, 
will intrude and render life uncomfortable in the best circles, 
and in the midst of plenty and means of pleasure, and even in 
health unfits the sufferer for active duty and quiet repose, con- 
ante that class of pure nervousness which the Rev. Dr, 
Willis Moseley professes — cure as certainly as other 
medical men cure ague. Depression of spirits, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 
for study, loss of memory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruc- 
tion, and insanity itself are curable ~ this discovery. But of 
12,000 applications not 30 are known to be uncured who have fol- 
lowed bis advice. The , classes pay the chemists’ charges 
only, and as much for the cure when completed ; clergymen, 
&c., pay only half the chemists’ charges, and nothing when 
cured. At bome from 11 to 3; means of cure in answer to let- 
ters, sent to all parts. 1k, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


WTOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
» TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently and osctaaly. removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gen 
Tasnem by the occasional use of the IMPROV ED. “ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
eueestl or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40 Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
on receiving a postage stamp. 


y TIE 
MPROVEMENT OF THE HAIR. —It is now 
generally conceded that the growth of hair may be most 
materially improved or impeded by artificial means. In no 
instances are the effects of external applications more promi- 
nently displayed than by a bare, stinted, dry, and lank ap- 
pearance on the one band, or a clustering, wavy, rich, and 
glossy luxuriance on the ‘other. The latter all-important 
desideratum to female grace and loveliness can only be con- 
fidently anticipated by the application of a epretalte com- 
unde preparation. basing the sanction of rank and fashion 
or its guarantee 
oO CORIDGE: S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
an article of unexampled celebrity and unfailing efficacy. 
Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia prevents the hair from becomin 
weak, thin. or grey, and occasions that beautiful lustre and car! 
so highly sonceene to beauty or grace in either sex. Price 
3s. + per satel ¢ no other prices are genuine. 
i far CCR re 


b's BA 
No. 1, WELLINGTON- Si REET, the second house from the 
Strand. 


- 7 “se 
( ‘\AUTION. — COUGHS. — The only “Medicine 
which gives immediate ease to most severe Cough, 
Asthma, &c. is Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMUNIC WAFERS, as the 
shortest trial will prove. 

Observe, the only genuine are stamped “ Dr. Locock,” and 
the words “ Dr. Locock’s Wafers” are printed in the govern- 
ment stamp in white letters on a red ground. ree Is. ldd., 
2s. 9d. and 11s. per box.—Agents: Da Silva & Co. Bride-lane, 
Fle ret-sireet, L ondon. $ Sold i by all Medicine SoA, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Billious and Liver Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic an 

gentle aperient, imparting strength P the stomach and com- 
posure to se server system. 5 n bottles, at ls. lid. or 
28. 9d. each, oA WILLOLCHBY & Co. late B. G. Windas, 6), 
Bishopsgate ithout, and near all Medicine Venders. 


sure to ask for NO! PILLS, and do not be per 
suaded to purchase an fholtation, 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 


From the INDIAN GALLERY, in the Department of War, at Washington. 
By THOMAS L. M‘KENNEY, Esq., late of the Indian Department, Washington, 


Tis costly and splendid enterprise was under- 
taken at the suggestion of a late distinguished Secre- 
tary of the War-Department of the United States, 
and has been liberally and especially encouraged by 
the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. Its | 
design is to furnish a large number of portraits of | 
eminent modern Native chiefs, &c., of the various | 
Tribes, taken under the direction of the United 
States, from life, in their different costumes, richly 
coloured, and accompanied by accurate and authentic 
Biographies of the several Chieftains, Orators, and | 
other characters introduced, and also by a general 
History of the Tribes, supplied by the best living 
authorities. 

Nine years have been consumed in preparing this 
Publication for the Press, and the most lavish ex- 
pense bestowed which can render it a truly great and 
national work, equally claiming the attention of the 
historian, the philosopher, and the general student. 
Almost every other subject has been exhausted for 
the amusement or instruction of the European 
reader. ‘The Egyptian, amid the mists of the early 
creation—the Jew, with his solemn and mysterious 
vicissitudes—the Greek, the Roman, and the Goth, 
have found poets and historians, painters and sculp- 
tors, to transmit their peculiarities to succeeding 
generations ; while the North-American Indian, ad- 
vancing features as wonderful, both moral and phy- 
sical, as any other branch of the human family, has 
almost faded the grasp of history. A few years 
ago, vague ob of terror to the feeble white man, 


As the Colonists 


peared from the smilin 
into the deeper rec the wilderness and the 
mountains, and ply objects of contempt. 


It is only now, when Europe is transplanting herself 
across the ocean, that the thoughtful gaze of history 
begins to be fixed upon a race whose manifestations 
of heroic character have hitherto been permitted to 





And JAMES HALL, Esq., of Cincinnati. 


resound and die away in the desert—scarcely reach- 
ing the verge of civilization—over whose fate now 
hangs an interest most romantic and touching—who 
add the personal beauty to the moral grandeur of the 
classical ages—whose origin has been traced back to | 
the fields of Egypt and the plains of Arabia—whose | 
traditions break upon the European History like | 
sounds from another planet—and who, their charac- 
ters undrawn, their haunts unexplored, their secrets 
unknown, their story untold, are passing utterly away 
from the earth. It is the design of the present pub- 
lication to rescue trom their rapid transit to oblivion, | 
and present to the contemplation of the Old World, | 
many of these magnificent beings, the Czsars and | 
Ciceros, the Hectors and Helens of the immense 
Western Prairies and Forests, which even yet lie all | 
| undisturbed as in the days of primeval nature. 





| The following letter from General Cass, late Secre- | 
| tary of War, and the present Minister to France | 
from the United States, is selected from many similar | 


testimonials :— | 


“* Washington, 22nd September, 1836. 


‘*S1a,—I do not hesitate, in conformity with your request, 
to state, that the Engraved Portraits of Indians, now pub- 
lishing, and which were taken from the Gallery in the War 
Department, are very faithful copies of the originals) Many 
of these Portraits were painted here from the life, and all of 
them were executed at the expense of the Government. 
They represent with much fidelity the countenances and 
costume of the Indians. 

**Colonel M‘Kenney and Judge Hall are preparing bio- 
graphical sketches of many of the principal Indians. From 
the literary attainments of both of these gentlemen, and 
from the very favourable opportunities which Colonel 
M‘Kenney has enjoyed of beeoming acquainted with Indian 
life and character in the Western Regions, I cannot doubt 
but that the work will be ably executed, and that it will 
form the most complete collection of aboriginal biography 
which has ever been presented to the public. 

“ Very respectfully, your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “Lewis Cass.” 








“To J. M. Campagit, Esq.” 





Terms: 


FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


“We rejoice, after much expectation, to see this grat 
and national work ready to issue from the press. Its subjedt 
is most interesting, its form and style most becoming, andj 
its illustrations ‘a dainty dish to set before the king? 
Ilis Majesty, as we mentioned in the Literary Gazete 
February 4, has graciously placed his royal name at 
head of the list of its patrons. 

*“ The history is divided into two parts—one givinga bi 
graphical account of famous Indian chiefs, warrior, ény 
and the other a general view of the origin and destinies 
the various tribes and nations. In the former, we ba 
together with striking portraits of the individuals, the 
of Red Jacket, a splendid orator of the Senecas; of ii 





| kallo-wa, a Shawnee chief; of Molhongo, an Osage 


(who, with her child, make quite a Murillo picture); 
Shingaba W'Ossin, a Chippewa; and of Pushmatals, 
Choctaw, all more or less celebrated in the annals of the 
men.” Here follows a long quotation from: the work, 
the review thus closes: ‘* These tastes will serve to showt 
nature of this fine publication, which reminds us of 
better days of books; and we have only to add, that 
prefixed War-dance of the Sauks and Foxes, with 


| victim for sacrifice, THE ACCURACY OF ALL THE PORTRAIT&# 


the character and costume of the whole, render the watt 
infinitely more novel and valuable than we could possitly 
anticipated.” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


“ We cannot refrain from expressing our unfeigned 
as Americans, to the authors and conductors of this 
enterprise—second only to that of Audubon. ... With 
portrait is connceted a biographical sketch of the i 
whom it is intended to represent, drawn from original 
terials, and interspersed with anecdotes and 
many of which are spirited and strikingly graphic. 
biographies have an interest beyond the simple 
They give us general views of Indian life and Indian ¢ 
racter, of no little importance. We see to what a point 
aboriginal intellect has advanced, and what have bee 
parently the stern boundaries fixed by natore to its 
gress.” 





The Work is printed in Imperial Folio, forming Twenty Parts, each of which contains Six Portraits, with Biographies and characteristic Anecdotes, af 
portion of the General History ; the whole executed in the richest style which the Arts of this country a:te capable of producing. 


Price 11. 15s. each Part, or 357. for the complete Work. 
London: C. GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


SOLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 








Who will have pleasure in shewing the work to all who may feel an interest in it. 


*,”* Subscribers who are already in possession of the early parts of the Work, can have their copies completed by applying to C. GILPIN, or 


have the 





delivered elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, by paying 5/. in addition to the cost of the work ; C, G. allowing the full price for the numbers elt 
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